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Students cook 






complete oven meals 


for 20...or 
even more 


in the Westinghouse 
Imperial 30 Range 


Only 30 inches wide . . . yet this new 
electric range will provide your classroom 


with the same surface cooking capacity 





and more oven space than a full-sized model. 


Bake 6 pies, 
or 8 layers of cake, 
or 3 angel food cakes, 
or 10 loaves of bread, 
or 40 individual meat pies at a time! 


Bake or roast in any rack position . . . use all of the 
Imperial 30’s giant oven capacity. Foods at the top, 
bottom or sides of the oven brown as evenly as foods 
in the center. 

Other special features include the Super Corox® Unit 
that gets red hot in 30 seconds . . . Look-in Oven Door 
that allows students to observe cooking processes with- 
out opening the door . . . 4-in-1 Timer that serves as 
an electric kitchen clock, turns the oven on and off 
automatically, controls appliances plugged into the 
range outlet and includes a Minute Timer. 










Sugar An’ Spice Cookbook 


\ Teachers report that this young folks’ 
\ cookbook is a ‘“‘shot in the arm” 
\ for foods classes. Students love the 
\, recipes and their 1-2-3 instruc- 
tions. Includes important hints 
on cleanliness in the kitchen, 
simple definitions of cooking 
terms, “‘secrets’’ on preparation and 
serving to stimulate the interest of young cooks. 
Sample copy free, additional copies 10c each. 


















. .. of course, it's electric! 
Westinghouse School Plan 


Provides home economics laboratories with the latest 
appliances at approximately 4% retail price . . . yearly 
replacements without further cost. Refrigerators, Home 
Freezers, Ranges, Automatic Washers and Clothes 
Dryers, Dishwashers, Food Waste Disposers, Water 
Heaters, Roaster-Oven, Food Mixer, Cook-n-Fryer 
and Vacuum Cleaners available to schools under the 
Plan. Free folder gives complete details. 


Kitchen Laundry Design Ideas 


\ This brand-new “idea” book (48 pages) 
™\ shows how to apply the principles of 
-\ good planning to specific problems 

imposed by room size, shape or 
openings. Many diagrams and illus- 

trations to make planning easier. 
Single copy 50c. 


For printed materials...write to: 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
Consumer Service Department PHE-1153 
250 East Fourth Street, Mansfield, Ohio 


you CAN BE SURE...1F s Westinghouse 
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YOU CAN DO SO MANY 


mm APPLES 


OF ALL FRUITS, 
apples are the most versatile — 
can be used in the greatest 
variety of ways. 

The very finest apples are 
grown in the famous orchards 
of Washington State — apples 
that are superior in beauty 

and flavor. 

To keep you posted on the 
latest apple information — new 
recipes, attractive uses, 
suggestions you can use in your 
school work, get our FREE 
monthly publication — 

"APPLE SASS" — (See Coupon 
Section) 


WASHINGTON STATE 
APPLE COMMISSION 


Wenatchee, Wash. 
ececceeeeeeece 


WASHINGTON STATE 
APPLES 

















HIGHLIGHT YOUR 


HOMEMAKING COURSES 
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“24 WAYS 
TO SET 
A PARTY 

TABLE” 


An attractive, illustrated booklet that will 
give your students many delightful ideas 
for parties of all types—teas, buffets, 
birthdays. Linens, decorative accessories, 
glassware, flatware and dinnerware are 
discussed and hints given on their selec- 
tion and use. 

Compiled by Vernon Kilns, manufacturers 
of famous Vernon Dinnerware, this color- 
ful booklet is available at cost, 10¢ a 
copy, to teachers, students and school 
libraries. 


Mail Coupon in Coupon Section 
For Your Copies Today! 


(Adi hi,ga aha. 


2310 €. s2anc 
LOS ANGELES 586, CA f 












EW York is a great city for 

parades. The other noon as I 

pushed my way through a 
parade-watching crowd I came upon 
four small Boy Scouts who had ap- 
parently been given wrong marching 
instructions and had lost their part 
in the parade. Remarked one dis- 
gustedly, ‘We should have stood in 
bed.” 

This Eastern colloquialism never 
ceases to delight. The phrase, “You 
must have gotten up on the wrong 
side of bed,” was used in our family, 
but somehow it is not nearly so ex- 
pressive of a certain state of affairs. 
You know the kind I mean... the 
grocery order doesn’t arrive on time, 
the faucet in the unit-kitchen sink 
develops a nervous drip, and you 
think harassedly, “If that Jones girl 
asks one more question "eR, 
that’s the day when you should have 
“stood in bed.” 

It’s on such a day that we hope 
the latest issues of your professional 
magazines, and especially this one, 
will give you a lift. Aside from the 
fresh ideas or approaches we hope 
you get from the articles, there’s a 
comforting feeling to be gained from 
reading what teachers in other 
schools are doing. 

Of course, this particular issue 
starts with the rather grim warning, 
Don’t Learn Safety by Accident, and 
emphasizes that home accidents are 
on the increase. But this is one of 
your teaching concerns, isn’t it? 
You'll find that Rosemary Schaefer 
offers constructive suggestions based 
on her experience as a home eco- 
nomics teacher and as a home econo- 
mist with the National Safety Coun- 
cil. Miss Schaefer is also chairman 
of the American Home Economics 
Association home safety committee. 


| She would appreciate hearing about 


| 
| 


| 


good home safety projects developed 
in your school or community. 
Perhaps on this “off” day the 
physical set-up of your department 
has been annoying you. It sometimes 


helps to go for a walk in the autumn 
sunshine and forget it. But better 
yet, why not sit down and plan the 
kind of department you’d like to 
have? Such articles as Hazel Nelson’s 


Stout Institute Plans a Family- 
Centered Homemaking Department, 
on page 10 will stimulate thinking 
along this line. 

Several good things could result 
from such “dream” planning, too. 
You might discover ways to add to 
the convenience of your department 
just by rearranging existing equip- 
ment. You might originate simple 
projects students could carry on with 
little expense to the departmental 
budget. The school board might sud- 
denly ask your ideas on major reno- 
vations or plans, and you could 
astound them by saying, “I have 
them all ready for you .” Such 
cases have actually happened! 

When you are planning the kind 
of department you should like to 
have you will of course provide space 
for the home laundry. We’ve devoted 
a whole section of this issue to the 
home laundry. There are pages of 
floor plans which show modern laun- 
dries in home and school. Nell White, 
of Purdue University prepared this 
feature and outlines points to con- 
sider in planning the laundry. This 
is followed with a review of trends 
in home laundry equipment and 
laundering aids. We hope this Hand- 
book, pages 17-40, serves you well, 
and your students, too. 

There isn’t space to introduce 
other features of this issue except 
for one last reminder. Surprise your 
students tomorrow with a new flower 
arrangement suggested by one of 
Hazel Stage Poulsen’s Quickies. We 
are especially amused with the idea 
of flowers arranged in “Mary-Ann” 
measuring cups. For us it gives the 
lift that turns the tables on a day 
when we should have “stood in bed.” 
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New Reference 

Manual on SF 

Home Decorating! Seem 
> 


Send for your free copy! Beye 














These two pages, 
He eT in black 
and white from Decorat- 
ing the Fifth Wall, discuss 
plastic and rubber tile, and 
arv typical of the beautiful 
photographs and helpful 


information in 





the booklet 














| 20 pages in 
—<$<$<$<$< Fes full color 




















Here is the first book devoted to all types of flooring on the 


market today and their place in modern decorating schemes. 
Consumers 
can get a 
copy of Dec- 
orating the 
Fifth Wall 
for 50¢—or currently it is 
being offered free with proof 
of purchase of Johnson’s 
Paste Wax. A free copy is 
yours for the asking—just 
write me, 


Consumer Education Director 


This book should be helpful as a decorating reference manual. 





In its pages you'll find 29 full color illustrations of floorings. 
Every section includes technical information on the type of 
floor illustrated, plus recommendations for practical installation 
and maintenance. The entire booklet is based on Johnson’s 


extensive research in the flooring field. 
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NEWS NOTES... 





IFTY-NINE outstanding home 
demonstration agents were hon- 
ored at a_ special recognition 


luncheon which climaxed the annual 
meeting of the Home Demonstration 
Agents’ Association. The meeting 
was held October 27-30, in Buffalo, 
New York. 

To receive national recognition 
each agent must have served ten 
years or more in home economics ex- 
tension work and must be a county 
home demonstration agent at the 
time the award is made. Recogni- 
tion is given for outstanding home 
and community service. 

Theme of the meeting was Know 
Yourself—Know Your Job, and the 
home demonstration agents exam- 
ined ways to increase their service 
as educational leaders in their com- 
munities. C. M. Ferguson, Director 
of the Extension Service, addressed 
the group. 


AHEA President in New Post 

Elizabeth Sweeney Herbert, 
AHEA president and household & 
equipment editor of McCall’s Maga- 
zine, has been elected by the Board 
of Trustees of Cornell University to 
the Council for the New York State 
College of Home Economics. The 
aim of the Council is to evaluate the 
home economics program offered by 
the college. Mrs. Herbert was chosen 
as one of the three members-at-large 
because of her authority and leader- 
ship in the field of home economics. 


AVA Convention 

The 46th annual convention of the 
American Vocational Association 
will be held November 23 to 28 in 
Chicago with headquarters at the 
Conrad Hilton Hotel. Home eco- 
nomics section meetings are being 
planned which will provide educa- 
tion, sociability, and travel in Chi- 
cago. Ruth Schooler, supervisor of 
home economics education, Gary, In- 
diana, is program chairman for these 
special meetings. 

Vocational homemaking teachers, 
state supervisors, and teacher train- 
ers will meet in separate sessions on 
Monday, November 23. On following 


days they will meet together to dis- 
cuss challenges to the home econom- 
ics curriculum. 

Among the many speakers will be 
Dr. Joseph R. Strobel, New York 
assistant commissioner of vocational 
education, who will outline problems 
affecting the further development of 
vocational education. The future of 
home economics education will be 
considered by Edna P. Amidon, chief 
of home economics education, U. S. 
Office of Education. Elizabeth Mar- 
shall, assistant director of radio and 
television, Chicago public schools, 
will discuss “A New Technique—TV 
Takes the School into the Home.” 

Martha Creighton, professor of 
home economics education at Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute, is the 
AVA president this year. 


Pen Pals 

Students who are eager to cor- 
respond with boys and girls in other 
countries will be glad to know that 
the International Friendship League, 
40 Mount Vernon Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts, has teacher-spon- 
sored letters from students in all 
parts of the free world. The League 
is endorsed by the Department of 
State, National Education Associa- 
tion, and U. S. Office of Education. 


Consumer Debt 

The Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics reports that at 
the end of 1952 total consumer debt 
was at the unprecedented high of 84 
billion dollars— more than _ three 
times what it was at the end of the 
war. This sharp rise has taken place 
during the last seven years as con- 


sumers have purchased homes and 
the durable goods with which to 
equip them. 

These figures may sound alarming, 
but the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce considers the debt to be of 
manageable proportions due to the 
fact that incomes and cash holdings 
of consumers have risen and interest 
rates are lower. Total cash holdings 
of consumers were more than double 
the amount of the total debt out- 
standing at the end of 1952. 


New Course at Drexel Institute 

A sequence in medical technology 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science had been added to the cir- 
ricula of the Biological Sciences 
major of the College of Home Eco- 
nomics at Drexel Institute of Tech- 
nology in Philadelphia. The four- 
year program will include one year 
of hospital training. Students may 
also enroll in a two-year program. 


From Here to There— 

Avanelle S. Day, formerly director of 
the American Molasses Company’s 
home economics department, has 
joined the staff of Bernard L. Lewis, 
New York food public relations firm 
as director of home economics ac- 
tivities. A graduate of Georgia State 
College for Women and Teachers’ 
College, Mrs. Day’s other home eco- 
nomics activities have included 
teaching and the organization and 
direction of several school lunch 
cafeterias. 

Bernice Stilwell has been appointed 
district home economist of Westing- 
house Electric Corporation in Chi- 
cago. Previously with the Westing- 
house Electric Supply Company in 
Omaha, Nebraska, Miss Stilwell is 
a graduate of Utah State University. 

Marie C, Schanbacher, a graduate of 
Penn State College, has been named 
home economist for Amana freezers 
in the firm’s northeast territory. 
Miss Schanbacher taught home eco- 
nomics for four years and before 
that was a kitchen planning con- 
sultant for the Philadelphia Gas 
Works Company. 





Dates to Remember 





|1—Armistice Day 


26—Thanksgiving Day 


DECEMBER 25—Christmas 


cisco, California 


000000000 900000080808880CSS8 


NOVEMBER 8-14—American Education Week 


10-13—American School Food Service Association meeting, Boston, Massachusetts 
23-28—American Vocational Association Convention, Chicago, Illinois 


29-December 3—32nd National 4-H Club Congress, Chicago, Illinois 


JULY 6-9—American Home Economics Association 45th Annual Meeting, San Fran- 
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BOOKS 
IN REVIEW 


South Carolina Recipes 

Edited by members of South Carolina 
Home Demonstration Office 

R. L. Bryan Co., Columbia, S.C. 
Price $2.50 Pp. 413 1953 


If you’re from the South—and 





even if you’re not—you will enjoy | 


this interesting recipe collection. 
In the preparation of this book ex- 
perienced homemakers of the South 
Carolina Council of Farm Women 


contributed favorite recipes which | 


ee 


combine the old colonial cookery | 


with that of modern times. There 
is also a good presentation of the 
principles of nutrition and meal 
planning. 

Those from other sections of the 
country should be particularly in- 


terested in recipes for such nutri- | 


tious, low-cost foods as collards 
and other greens, blackeyed peas, 
and enriched corn products as well 


as peaches, wild berries, and mel- | 


ons. And, of course, there is a fine 
selection of recipes for such tradi- 
tional items as deviled crabs, hush 


| 


puppies, fried chicken, and festive | 


cakes and pies. 


The book may be obtained from | 
Ann Rogers, Extension Marketing 


Specialist, Winthrop College, Rock 
Hill, South Carolina. Send check or 
money order for $2.50 plus eight 
cents tax and 15 cents postage. For 
ten or more copies the price is $2.00 
each plus three per cent tax and 
postage. 

—ZJ. de G. 


Cookbooks for Beginners— 

A First Cook Book for Boys and 
Girls, written by Dr. Henrietta 
Fleck, Chairman of the Department 
ot Home Economics, New York Uni- 
versity, contains 15 recipes graded 
for beginners at various stages. 
Gaily illustrated, the booklet in- 

(Concluded on page 60) 
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" One morning last week I journeyed from 
Honolulu out to Dole’s great Wahiawa plantation to watch pineapples being 
planted. It was a magnificent day — but then, any day here is magnificent! 


I was fascinated by the fact that the first thing done is to lay endless 
rows of black mulch paper. The 
mulch paper helps prevent weed 
growth, and conserves moisture 
and fertilizer. Besides that — if 
you'll pardon my imagination — it 
makes a beautiful pattern against 
the red earth, with the black lines 
contouring off toward the Koolau 
Mountains to the east. 





At noon time, we drove to the 
town of Wahiawa and had lunch on the river bank. Our lunch was brought 
down from a little restaurant — really good chicken sandwiches and Kole- 
kole (Ko-lee-ko-lee) Salad. The latter — delicious, and so easy to make: 
Combine drained DOLE Pineapple 
Tidbits, sliced green celery, chopped 
green pepper and bits of pimiento in 
desired proportions; season to taste 
with salt. Serve individual salads on 
crisp greens. Top with Sour Cream 
Dressing, made by blending equal 
parts of mayonnaise and sour cream. 


Well, after I filled myself with 
Kolekole Salad in very unladylike proportions (it’s that good), we went 
back to the plantation for the actual planting. Each planter carries a nar- 
row, steel trowel which he plunges through the mulch paper at spots 
marked. He makes the hole with a wonder- 
fully deft twist of the wrist... thrusts the 
pineapple slip into the hole...and with- 
draws the trowel in such a way as to let the 
soil pack naturally around the plant. If only 
I had such talent for my garden at home! 





Before I end this letter, I must tell you 
about an idea I had. If you’re coming to the Home Economics Convention 
in San Francisco next June (and so many of you are) —why not continue 
on for a stay in Hawaii? You can be sure that the DOLE cannery and 
plantations will welcome you with open arms! 


I'll write again soon, 


Stiteca Celio, 


y DOLE Home Economist 


















has announced the release of a 

film dedicated to 4-H Clubs of 
America. The film is titled, Make 
and Model Your Own the 4-H Way, 
and each 4-H state leader will re- 
ceive a free copy of the film for use 
in her respective state. 

The 22-minute film shows an ac- 
tual group of 4-H girls preparing 
for the dress review contest—dis- 
cussing styles, selecting patterns and 
fabrics, and constructing garments. 
It was prepared by the educational 
division of the Simplicity Pattern 
Company in cooperation with the Co- 
operative Extension Service of State 
Colleges of Agriculture and the 
USDA. 


Tes Simplicity Pattern Company 


Camera for Christmas 


The Argus A-four, a new 35mm 
camera combining modern styling 
with a wide range of precision fea- 
tures, will be distributed in time for 
Ckristmas shopping. An ideal cam- 
ers for brilliant color slides and pic- 
tures requiring expert performance, 
its color-corrected £:3.5 coated Cin- 
tar lens is said to be the fastest of 
any American camera in its price 
class. 

Retail price for the A-four camera 
is $39.50. <A leather carrying case 
is available at $5.75, and the plug-in 
flash unit $4.25. 


Corning Glass Center 


The only copy of the famous 
“Merry-Go-Round” bowl, presented 
by former President Truman to 
Queen Elizabeth at the time of her 
marriage, is shown in the 25-minute 
color, sound motion picture, The 
Glass Center of Corning. 

Many other glass treasures from 
the Museum of Glass are featured in 
the film and the step-by-step creation 
of a Steuben crystal scroll dish is 
shown from molten glass glob to fin- 
ished masterpiece. 

The film is available for free loan 
to schools, clubs, and other commun- 
ity organizations from the regional 
libraries of Association Films; Broad 
and Elm, Ridgefield, N. Y.; 351 Turk 


6 


Francisco, Calif.; 79 


Street, San 
Fast Adams, Chicago, IIll.; and 1915 
Live Oak Street, Dallas, Texas. 


Young America Films 


Among the new 16mm_ sound 
films released by Young America 
Fiims are: Your Cleanliness, a film 
lesson of personal cleanliness for 
elementary and junior high school 
students, and Your Food, which 
shows boys and girls the importance 
of proper diet through the medium 
of live action and animated puppets. 
Prints are available for purchase or 
rent. Address Young America 
Films, Inc., 18 east 41st Street, New 
York, N. ¥. 


New Sound Projectors 


Three new models of the Koda- 
scope Pageant Sound Projector de- 
signed especially for the audio-visual 
field have been announced by the 
Eastman Kodak Company. These 
new projectors have been developed 
from the standard projector, Model 
1, which will continue to be offered. 

Model AV-071 with a new type 
Pius-40 shutter is designed for use 
in hard-to-darken classrooms and 
large auditoriums where extra bril- 
liance or unusually large projected 
pictures are required. It is avail- 
able at $400 list. 

The second new model, AV-151, is 
designed for use with both silent and 
scund films, and has a high fidelity 





In the Christmas picture—the new Argus 
A-four 35mm camera with leather carry- 
ing case and plug-in flash attachment. 


15-watt amplifier and separate 12- 
inch speaker. With a sound capac- 
ity to assure successful showings be- 
fore large audiences, this model pro- 
vides for the closest sound control 
obtainable with a 16mm _ portable 
projector. It will list for $350. 

Model AV-151E features both the 
new Plus-40 shutter and the 15- 
watt amplifier. It is designed for 
projection of sound films only and 
for use under the most demanding 
conditions where long throws, extra 
brilliance, and increased sound vol- 
ume are required. List price will be 
$530. 


Home and Beauty 


From the British Information 
Service comes the 20-minute, black- 
and-white film, Home and Beauty. 
It takes the viewer behind the scenes 
of modern manufacture and shows 
production methods which afford 
good taste in the design of everyday 
household articles at moderate prices. 

This 16mm sound film, which com- 
pares the designs of the past with 
that of contemporary _ products, 
should be of interest to homemakers 
and students. It may be purchased 
at $55.00 or rented at $2.50. To ob- 
tain copies write to the British In- 
formation Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Motor Mania 


Motor Mania, a one-reel Techni- 
color cartoon produced by Walt Dis- 
ney productions, has received nu- 
merous safety awards for its con- 
tributions to driver education. It 
stars a Jekyll-Hyde character who 
is meek and mild as a pedestrian but 
a fire-breathing demon behind the 
wheel. 

Recommended for use by _ high 
schools and civic and community or- 
ganizations, this 16mm film is avail- 
able for rental or long-term lease 
from the regional libraries of As- 
sociation Films. Or write to the 
Safety Division, Association Films, 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 17. 


Manufacture of Wonder Drugs 


The complex process of manufac- 
turing the so-called wonder drugs, 
such as penicillin, is simply and dra- 
matically set forth in the new 25- 
minute, 16mm free sound film, “And 
the Earth Shall Give Back Life. The 
film follows production in the labora- 
tories of E. R. Squibb & Sons and 
explains what these drugs are and 
hew they are used. It may be ob- 
tained through any of Ideal Pictures’ 
27 branch offices or by writing to 
the home office, Ideal Pictures Cor- 
poration, 65 East South Water 
Street, Chicago 1, IIl. 
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Your classes run smoother with a 















coordinated Sheldon furniture 
combination tailored to your needs. 


A stimulating background of fine, 





durable, functional units arranged in a 
pattern to serve your program. 
Lots of specialized storage space 


that eliminates clutter, keeps 





everything close at hand. And full 
space throughout. A Sheldon- + 


furnished room is educationally correct. 





FE. H. SHELDON EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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In these modern ways... Celanese Aids your Teaching Program 


WE'LL SEND YOU OUR 20-MINUTE SLIDE FILM ON A “MODERN YARN 
FOR MODERN LIVING.” This film shows how synthetic fibers 
are made, how fabrics are woven, and how to care for them. 
A script comes along to assist in the commentary. 


WE'LL SEND YOU OUR SOUND FILM, “THE LIGHT TOUCH", ABOUT 
SHORT CUTS IN IRONING ACETATE FABRICS. Celanese researchers 
have developed a much easier way of ironing, and discovered 
how fabrics can look better and wear longer. Can we pass 
these tips on to you? 


WE'LL MAKE iT EASY FOR YOU TO GET SWATCHES OF THE MOST 
SIGNIFICANT FABRICS IN THE MARKET. For a nominal cost, we’ll 
send swatches of the ten most important fabrics today. These 
are '6 yard long, '% full width, and include fabrics for 
ready-to-wear and over-the-counter. The $3 cost is even 
less than wholesale, and includes postage, too. 
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WE'LL LEND YOU OUR TRAVELLING EXHIBIT OF TREND FABRICS FOR 
ANY SPECIAL EVENTS IN YOUR SCHOOL. Big three-yard lengths of 
six trend-setting fabrics come to you on a portable frame- 
work, 5% feet by 3 feet, ready to set up for demonstrations. 


WE ALSO HAVE A SPEAKER SERVICE FOR COLLEGE CLASSES AND 
TEACHERS’ MEETINGS UPON REQUEST. For educational booklets, 
see the coupon section or write: Educational Dept., Celanese 
Corporation of America, New York 16. 


WE'LL BE LOOKING FORWARD TO SEEING YOU SOON. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


*K 
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ACETATE, the beauty fiber 
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home stands for 
We feel safe at home. 
homemaker is at 
ease when all her family members 


O each of us, 
security. 
Almost every 


are at home. She feels they are safe 
from drowning in the river or from 
being run over by a car. 

But is her confidence justified? 
Home accidents are on the increase. 
Last year more than 29,000 people 
were killed in home accidents and 


4,300,000 were injured. These acci- 


dents involved a cost of over 700 
million dollars. What a_ needless 
waste of lives and money! 

The statistics on the chart below 
should be a challenge to every home 
economist, homemaker, and future 
homemaker in the country. Every 
person who is interested in better 
family living has a stake in a home- 
safety program. Who has a greater 
irterest in promoting better and 
safer family living than home econ- 
omists? To help with this task here 


are some suggestions for encour- 
aging safety practices in the home, 
in the school, and in community 
organizations. 

In the Homemaking Department 

Check the homemaking depart- 
ment to find out if the environment 
and furnishings are conducive to 
safety. 

Observe activities in the depart- 
ment to see if safe habits are being 
developed. 

Encourage the use of a home- 
safety check list for the students 
to use in their homes. 

Evaluate the check lists to de- 
termine the hazards in their homes. 

Analyze the needed improvements 
and set up a plan to eliminate the 
hazards and to learn to live with 
those which cannot be eliminated. 

Plan a home-safety program for 
an assembly. 

Plan a home-safety exhibit in 
the homemaking department. 

Ensourage students to undertake 
home-safety projects as home ex- 
periences. 

Include 
struction in 
classes. 


some home-safety  in- 
adult homemaking 


Don't Learn Safety 
by ACCIDENT 


BY ROSEMARY SCHAEFER 


council, if one exists in community. 
Have club members make a 
simple survey of home accidents 
in their community or county. 
Put on a home-safety exhibit in 
a local store or at a county or com- 
munity fair. 


Publicize home safety in local 
newspapers. 
Include safety information in 


radio or TV shows. 


Participate in National Farm 
Home Safety Week. 
Encourage and_ assist youth 


groups to undertake home - safety 


projects. 


In the Home 

Observe the activities of the fam- 
ily and encourage them to develop 
safe habits of work and play. 

Check the home to find out if 
the environment and furnishings 
are conducive to safety. 

Recommend and introduce these 
practices and attitudes which will 
aid in lowering the possibilities of 
having a home accident: 

1. Plan all daily activities, mak- 
ing allowances for possible inter- 
ruptions. 

2. Recognize fatigue and its re- 
lation to one’s ability to perform. 

3. Undertake only those activi- 
ties which can be performed easily 
in a day. 


Concluded on page 57) 





Miss Schaefer, home economist for ' Community Organizations 
the farm division of the National 994 County Extension Clubs 
Safety Council, Chicago, is chairman Encourage the organization of a 
of the American Home Economics safety committee. 
Assn. home safety committee. Cooperate with the local safety 
Deaths from Home Accidents by Type and Age, 1952 
0 to 4 5 to 14 15 to 24 
Type of Accident ALL AGES Years Years Years 
“acts. jd AP OR Ee eee ee 29,000 6,300 1,150 750 
Falls 14,400 380 100 90 
Burns by fire, and injuries 
in conflagrations ... 5,200 1,250 450 300 
Mechanical suffocation 1,600 1,550 20 10 
Poisonings, not gas 1,250 480 40 80 
Poisonous gas 850 50 20 80 
Firearms 800 90 170 100 
Other 4,900 2,500 350 90 
Source: Approximations by National Safety Council, based on data from 
departments. 
*Estimated less than 10. 





the National Office of Vital Statistics and state health 


25 to 44 45 to 64 65 Years 

Years Years and Over 
1,800 2,800 16,200 
280 1,050 12,500 
750 900 1,550 
10 10 . 
270 250 130 
180 160 360 
170 160 110 
140 270 1,550 
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FAMILY-CENTERED curricu- 

lum functions most effectively in 

a laboratory planned for family 
living. The Stout Institute, a Wis- 
consin State College at Menomonie, 
has recently put into operation a 
new family-centered classroom which 
has received wide recognition for its 
efficiency and_ attractiveness in 
teaching high school students and in 
the instruction of student teachers 
in the college teacher preparation 
course. 

Designed and constructed under 
the direction of Dr. Alice J. Kirk, 
dean of Stout’s division of home 
economics, and Miss Ann Noble, 
home economics education depart- 
ment head, the room is equipped 
for teaching all the phases of home- 
making. It is planned for easy 
adaptation to the small school which 
has only one homemaking teacher, 
and is so designed that a community 
could use it for adult classes, P.T.A. 
groups, and other meetings. Home- 
makers, together with home econom- 
ics teachers and administrators from 
a large area surrounding the college, 
have come to observe the design and 
operation of this multi-purpose unit 
and thus obtain ideas for the con- 


Miss Nelson, a graduate of Stout 
Institute, is now teaching home 


economics in West Salem, Wisconsin. 
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struction of family kitchens or of 
school laboratories. 

In the family-centered classroom, 
medium-green walls with pink cup- 
boards are enhanced by modern 
fluorescent overhead lighting. The 
result is a far cry from school rooms 
of a decade age with their few ugly 
drop lights. Two continuous rows of 
lights run the entire length of the 
room, providing equal distribution 
of light and eliminating shadows. 


Space for All Homemaking Interests 


The cozy homemaking center fur- 
nishes space for such essential as- 
pects of the homemaking program as 
family relations, home furnishings, 
art, child development, and student- 
teacher conferences. A planter unit 
separates the homemaking center 
from the other areas in the room 
and creates a homey atmosphere. 
A gray wool rug and Early Ameri- 
can furniture in the homemaking 
area add to the informal, friendly 
atmosphere which encourages group 
discussions. Beneath the planter are 
shelves for textbooks and_ recent 
magazines. 

Five unit kitchens provide ade- 
quate space for the preparation and 
service of family-sized meals. Tho 
kitchens are installed in the four 
popular arrangements: L-shaped, 
U-shaped, strip, and corridor. Two 


Stout Institute 


Plans a 
FAMILY-CENTERED 


A three-way mirror is combined with 
a “tote-drawer" cupboard so it can 
be closed from view when not in use. 


movable demonstration tables can be 
used to adapt the shape of the kitch- 
ens to any arrangement desired. 
Stainless steel service carts can be 
used as additional counter space or 
to lessen steps for the cooks. 

Each kitchen is equipped with an 
apartment-size gas or electric stove, 
a one-bow] sink, and a variety of cup- 
boards to meet storage needs. A 
revolving corner shelf, adjustable 
shelves, and movable step shelves 
assure efficient storage. By rotating 
the many duties in the kitchens, each 
girl has experience with varied 
equipment and can evaluate each as 
to its practicality in the home. 
Ample drawers allow the student to 
leave her apron and pot holders in 
the kitchen, thus eliminating the 
usual confusion in one corner of the 
room at the beginning and end ot 
the class hour. 

Different-colored china in each of 
the five kitchens also improves effi- 
ciency. No more counting to find 
where a plate belongs! Inlaid lino- 
leum covers work surfaces, and 
maple blocks next to the stoves pro- 
tect counter tops from hot pans and 
knife cuts. 

The demonstration kitchen, set 
apart from the other kitchen units, 
is planned for maximum student ob- 
servation. The demonstration table. 
containing the latest equipment, can 
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HOMEMAKING DEPARTMENT 


be moved about freely when desired. 

Blond oak tables, four feet by six, 
double as dining tables in food 
classes and as cutting surfaces for 
clothing work. During discussion 
periods, the tables are also used as 
writing surfaces. Sturdy but light, 
the tables can be shifted easily by a 
pair of eighth graders. 

The clothing area encourages the 
use of efficient, modern methods and 
stimulates students to meet their 
individual needs. Six electric sewing 
machines, alternated back-to-back to 
conserve space, are included in this 
department. Each student is as- 
signed a ‘‘tote drawer” which can 
be taken from specially designed 
cupboards and placed on a rod be- 
neath the seat of her chair. This 
provides all necessary equipment at 
the sewer’s fingertips. Space is left 
at the top of the cupboards for class- 
time storage of students’ personal 
articles. 

A three-way mirror is combined 
with one “tote drawer” cupboard 
and is of great help in the fitting 
process. When the mirror is not in 


Family-sized kitchen units installed in four typical arrangements can be 
adapted to still other arrangements by use of movable demonstration tables. 
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* tion bulletin board-cupboard. 


use the doors of the cupboard can 
be closed and the mirror completely 
hidden. “Tote drawers,” too, neatly 
disappear from sight when the doors 
are closed. Two full-length closets 
furnish ample space for hanging 
partially finished garments. In an- 
other cupboard are the _ ironing 
board, iron, hem markers, and other 
sewing equipment. 

On either side of the demonstra- 
tion unit described earlier are lo- 
cated the combination _ bulletin 
board-chalk board and the combina- 
zreen 
cork covers the doors on the cup- 
boards to provide a superior bulletin 
board surface. Two deep shelves in 
the right hand cupboard hold gro- 
cery supplies. Cupboard doors to the 
left, when opened, reveal a chalk 
board. Thus the chalk board, usually 
an eye-sore in a spick-and-span lab- 
oratory, can be concealed quickly. 


Other Special Features 


Other special features of the fam- 
ily-centered classroom are worthy of 
mention. Long narrow drawers un- 


By HAZEL NELSON 


derneath the bulletin boards furnish 
space for storing table linens and 
for filing large charts and posters. 
Near the door a cupboard with 
individual compartments provides 
room for book storage during labora- 
tory periods. Such facilities make 
for less commotion among students 
and for a neater appearance in the 
room. A small room adjoining the 
laboratory features cupboards for 
the storage of seasonal equipment. 

Laundry is done in an automatic 
washer. An electric dryer eliminates 
the problem of having to hang towels 
to dry. One centrally located refrig- 
erator supplies ample shelving for 
the storage of perishable foods 
needed in any day’s lessons. 

Thus Stout Institute teachers-in- 
training learn to use family-centered 
homemaking laboratories. Together 
with the visiting educators who 
come to observe the facilities of the 
all-purpose room and the teaching 
being done there, these future teach- 
ers are receiving knowledge which 
pays valuable dividends in the home- 
making programs of mary schools. 





A family living center with home-like atmosphere 
encourages friendly discussions of class problems. 












1, Use small bowl-like containers 


2. Arrange in hand 
then cut stems... 





4. Repeat same size containers .. 





5. Combine two different 
heights of containers . . 


6. Group similar containers of varying heights... 


Flower Arrangements 








By HELEN STAGER POULSEN 


Quickie 3: Small mass arrangements 


... that can grow larger. 


These are some suggestions if you like mass ar- 
rangements but... do not have enough flowers 
with proper stems .. . do not have any large con- 
tainers ... are short on time ... or enjoy versatility. 


1. For these arrangements use small bowl-like 
containers. Look for pairs of cup-shaped dishes, 
goblets, or bowls. Look also for shapes that go well 
together, and nests, or series. Some usable types 
shown are here: an enameled saucepan, glass ash 
tray, plastic cannister, butter-dish top, cold-cream 
jar, ice-cube tray, and a series of milk containers 
cut in different heights and then enameled. 

2. Much time can be saved if flowers for one con- 
tainer are held together and arranged to allow for 
different heights. Then cut stems of all flowers at 
once and drop the flowers into position. 

3. If the sides of the container do not offer enough 
support, fold crisp, green foliage into the bowl to 
support stems. (Use an opaque bowl.) 

4. Through repetition the effect of a larger ar- 
rangement can be given. For example, two pink 
pelargonium are dropped into identical crystal goblets. 
Each head makes a well-balanced, small mass arrange- 
ment. A series of individual bean pots placed on a tray 
and filled with different kinds of small flowers makes 
another effective arrangement. 

5. Two different heights of containers can be com- 
bined for a pleasing picture. Our example uses coreop- 
sis in a glass refrigerator dish, combined with yellow 
alyssum in the lid. 

6. Four sizes of tin cans painted blue can be grouped 
together to hold pretty pink hydrangea heads 

7. Pink roses in measuring cups arranged in se- 
quence makes an amusing and attractive drift. 


7. Use drifts for a change... 
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UCH has been written and dis- 

cussed on the newer methods, 

short cuts, or so-called machine- 
age approach to teaching clothing. 
A great many of these methods seem 
to me to be very helpful when teach- 
ing beginners, especially those whose 
attention span is short. 

But how about the college girl who 
is preparing to teach, to do extension 
work, or to go into business? Does 
learning to construct clothes for her- 
self give her adequate clothing con- 
struction background? Has she ac- 
quired an understanding of styles 
other than those suited to herself? 
Will she be able to give help to per- 
sons of all ages and sizes? 

It is true that a good and inter- 
ested student could figure out specific 
details for other persons when the 
need arises. But would not a broader 
background of construction problems 
give the graduate more confidence 
and better preparation for doing a 
good job? 

With these questions in mind, re- 
quirements and methods have been 
discussed with students majoring in 
education or clothing in the home 
economics department at Bowling 
Green State University. In the past 
two years, students in six different 
sections of beginning clothing con- 
struction were asked to share in the 
planning of methods to be used. At 
the end of the term they were asked 
to express opinions of what they felt 
they had gained from the course. It 
Miss Schocke is an assistant pro- 
fessor of home economics at Bowl- 
ing Green State University, Ohio. 
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What are college students’ needs in 


Clothing Construction 


is worth noting that all six classes 
arrived at similar decisions. 

Here is a sampling of student re- 
actions expressed during opening 
discussions on plans for the class. 
Some students had limited experi- 
ences in clothing construction, a few 
had done a great deal of work in this 
area, and a few had not even used 
sewing machines. These comments 
are arguments for learning basic 
construction steps before making 


* actual garments. 


“Tt seems to me that it would be 
easier to make a garment of any 
type by becoming familiar first with 
the stitches and processes rather 
than picking them up when you are 
ready to use them,” said one student. 
She added, “The garment should 
also be nicer looking when finished.” 

“When I was in the seventh and 
eighth grades,” said another girl, 
“we used the method where all the 
class starts a similar garment and I 
didn’t like it. I really didn’t learn 
anything. I was able to make the 
garment and get a good grade on it, 
but if I had been asked how I did it, 
I would have been unable to say. I 
think it is easier to learn something 
before you try to use it rather than 
use it and just take for granted 
you'll know it later.” 

Another girl observed, “I like to 
start at the beginning and build up 
to harder things.” 

“T would like to learn processes 
first because then you can go at your 
own speed and make the garment 
you choose instead of what everyone 
else is making”; and, “If we learn 
to do all the stitches, bindings, hems, 
etc., at one time we can compare 
them. Then we would learn which 
type of each to use for different 
things and understand them,” were 
still other comments made by the 
girls. 


Now, let’s take a look at the ab- 


By ALICE SCHOCKE 


breviated listing of the work covered 
in the combined laboratory and prac- 
tice periods. These methods were 
practiced, techniques and uses were 
discussed and illustrations observed. 
The ability to follow written direc- 
tions was encouraged, and = an 
attempt made to help everyone to 
recognize high standards of work. 

This is the brief listing of topics: 

Construction stitches in hand sew- 
ing including basting stitches, per- 
manent stitches, and hemming 
stitches. 

The sewing machine 
threading, and use. 

Seams. Hems. Binding and bias. 
Facings. 

Construction problems such as 
aprons, luncheon sets, purses, kits, 
scarves, simple hats, ete. 

Plackets. Darts. Buttonholes and 
thread loops. Decorative stitches. 

Mending and repairs of garments. 

Blouses 

At the end of the term the girls 
were asked if they felt their choice 
of work methods had been helpful, 
if they had changed their minds con- 
cerning the methods during the 
term, and if they had suggestions 
for improving the course. The fol- 
lowing are again actual comments: 

“At the beginning of the year I 
felt that we should make the gar- 
ment first, but now I am sure that 
we used the best method for learn- 
ing clothing construction. Several 
details that I learned the begin- 
ning helped me to make a more dur- 
able and nicer-looking blouse than I 
would have made with no previous 
samples of different problems. I had 
home economics in high school and 
4H work, but have learned many new 
methods. Most of them were little 
details that gave the garment that 
‘finished’ look instead of the ‘home- 
made’ look.” 

“T think this method is helping 

(Concluded on page 55) 
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By MARGARET KNOX MORGAN 

Weave Them or Buy Them— 
b 

It’s a Year for Tweeds 
‘ 

HE student of hand weaving phase of the fashion business from 
Torres her loom in a modern’ the heaviest of men’s overcoats to s] 
American craft studio is pre- flattering formal gowns. ti 
paring to create a length of tweed Tweed is considered one of the rl 
in a process identical to that by most ancient of fabrics. A piece of te 

which the world’s most famous. cloth recently discovered in Ireland 
tweeds are made. Her newly ac- wrapped around a skeleton is esti- re 
quired skill is as similar to the mated to be over 2,000 years old. >) 
weaving done by the craftsmen of The Scottish Border people, weav- 01 
northern Scotland and western Ire- ers for at least six hundred years, S| 
land as her way of life is different. called their twill weave “Tweel.” 01 
Recently a textile trade magazine The story goes that in the mid- W 
R’ predicted that the great tweed re- 1800’s a Border manufacturer wrote ti 
vival which has been coming about “tweel” so carelessly that a London a 
for months would reach its peak shipping clerk mistook it for h 
this season. Possibly a peak of “tweed.” Whether the fact that £ 
sales, yes, but anyone who has ever Most of the production took place 01 
worn a tweed suit knows that its in the valley of Scotland’s River SC 
life can be better described as a Tweed influenced the quick accept- h 
plateau than a peak. ance of the name tweed by the 
This fresh interest in tweeds was trade is not recorded. - 
aided by the unusual success of the The long-known tweeds of the th 
Donegal types when it was dis- Commercial categories of Saxonies Vi 
covered they could be used in every and Cheviots, and the small group b 
of homespuns including Harris and m 
Donegal, have so expanded by now fe 
Formerly a clothing teacher in Par- that even the best informed buyers th 
sons, Tennessee, Mrs. Morgan is now this year are having difficulty th 

covering fashion showings in Great describing the novelty cloths. They 
Britain and in European capitals contain boucle, chenille, and mo- is 
while her husband is stationed with hair, have stripes which look like te 
the U.S. Army in Germany. ridges, and checks which form Ww 
m 
This charcoal and white dress Ci 
of handwoven Donegal tweed d 
with white leather jacket was _ 
designed by Sybil Connolly of tt 
Dublin. The cap is of unbleached u 
wool, hand knit on the Aran h 
Islands off coast of Ireland. : 
el 
tl 
W 
A Donegal weaver at work in 
his cottage. Many more Irish y 
cottage weavers are needed to ve 
meet the demand for tweeds. - 
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Women of western Ireland still use vegetable colors 
for dyeing wool. This woman is stirring a pot of 
red dye being made from the blooms of wild fuchsia. 








The Irish-born London designer, Digby Morton, has 
been making fashion headlines with his Donegal 
tweed slip dresses which can serve a morning-into- 
evening purpose. Here one is pictured in multi- 
colored tweed with a fawn jersey spencer matching 
the jersey lining of the wrap-over tweed jacket. 
























































slubs. The weaves remain essen- 
tially the same but the colors are 
richer and the variations more in- 
teresting. 

Among the homespuns, one of the 
rarest of tweeds is that made from 
Shetland wool in the islands north 
of Scotland. The small Shetland 
sheep produce a minute quantity 
of wool, which is plucked by hand 
in a process called “roo-ing.” Vege- 
tation in the Shetlands is sparse, 
and the sheep feed on seaweed, 
heather, and grass. If they are 
grazed on more luxuriant pastures 
on the mainland their wool loses its 
softness, and none are known to 
have survived for long. 

The wool of the Shetland sheep 
is never dyed. The color range 
therefore cannot be wide, but 
variety comes from variations of 
blended overchecks and strips. So 
much Shetland wool is used in the 
famous Shetland knit goods that 
the supply of tweed never satisfies 
the demand. 

Harris tweed is made on the 
islands of Harris and Lewis, but 
takes the name of the island on 
which it is first known to have been 
made. It appears to be coarse be- 
cause of the “Kemps” or so-called 
dead hairs, but is actually soft and 
yielding. It must be hand woven in 
the homes of the crofters to carry 
the name Harris, and the term 
homespun is further added to: such 
tweeds as are made entirely from 
handspun yarns. The Scottish croft- 
ers, by the way, are descendants of 
the original Highland clansmen 
who were given small pieces of 
farm land or “crofts” by the clan 
chieftains. They supplement their 
meager living by weaving, knitting, 
and fishing. 

Even in this day of streamlined 
(Concluded on page 57) 
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Easy Washing Machine Corp. 
Modern dryers aid in care of new fabrics 


By DOROTHY S. DAY 


HE other day while looking 

through current fashions and 

household magazines, I was struck 
with the great number of advertise- 
ments for fabrics made from new 
man-made fibers or from blends of 
these fibers with cottons or wools. 
One of the biggest selling points 
made is their easy washability. 

Just to mention a few, there is 
“Thalspun” jersey, a blend of 80 per 
cent Orlon acrylic fiber and 20 per 
cent wool. Easy washability, shrink- 
resistance, good shape retention, 
wrinkle recovery, and warmth with- 
out weight are noteworthy charac- 
teristics claimed for “Thalspun.” 
Another blend, of 55 per cent Orlon 
and 45 per cent wool is “Lorette,” 
a fine woven fabric having about the 
same attributes. Then I turned to 
an advertisement for “Hanora,” a 
100 per cent washable Orlon fleece, 
especially recommended for auto- 
matic washer. and dryer laundering. 

Flipping the page of my fashion 
magazine, I read about ‘“Wash-a- 
flan.” This. is an 85 per cent wool 
and 15 per cent nylon flannel. The 
same company also produces a 100 
per cent wool jersey called ‘‘Wash- 
a-jersi’” which they say is “Sanfor- 
lan”-treated and, you’ve guessed it, 
completely washable and_ shrink- 
proof. 

Having just eaten some good coun- 
try corn, it was difficult to realize 
that the handsome sweaters dis- 
played on the page before me were 
knitted of Vicara, the textile fiber 
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made from zein which is a protein 
extracted from corn. Blended with 
nylon, the sweaters are said to re- 
semble those of cashmere. Wash- 
able? Of course. “Raycara” is the 
trade-mark of another product made 
from Vicara blended with cotton and 
rayon and again “Sanforized” for 
complete washability. 

I felt on more familiar 
as I read about Cohama’s “Tub- 
a-gab,” a rayon gabardine, and 
“Flanalaine,” a rayon flannel. They 
are old friends as far as washing 
without fading and _ shrinking is 
concerned. Also I looked at the com- 
fortable “Everglaze’” fabrics, this 
time in no-iron seersuckers, plisses, 
and other crinkled fabrics for play 
wear. 

All this is just by way of em- 
phasizing the wide variety of modern 
wonder fabrics and the claims that 
are being made for them. The fact 
that the consumption of the man- 
made fibers has increased 400 per 
cent in fifteen years as compared to 
only a 15 per cent gain for cotton, 
wool, silk, and linen combined, indi- 
sates consumer interest and accept- 
ance. 

But at the same time a great deal 
of confusion exists in the minds of 
most consumers as to the differences 
in the new fibers and how they 
should be cared for. To double the 
confusion, a knowledge of the fiber 
content of one of the new fabrics 
is only a partial guide to what can 
be expected of it in washability and 
wearability. The construction or 
weave and the finishes or special 
treatments applied to it must be as 
carefully considered as the original 
fiber properties. 

The home sewer has the advantage 
of being able to check the laundera- 
bility of findings, interfacings, trim- 
mings, etc., which she combines with 
man-made fabrics. But when buying 
ready-to-wear the consumer has a 
difficult time discovering whether 
the entire garment is launderable. 

This problem of launderability of 
new fabrics has now become of great 


ground 
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Washables 
... the year ‘round 









concern to textile manufacturers, 
home laundry appliance manufactur- 
ers, apparel manufacturers, and re- 
tailers. Each group has attempted 
to help in an over-all consumer edu- 
sation program on the use and care 
of man-made fibers. 

The originators of the man-made 
textiles have given information 
which describes properties and end- 
uses of their fibers. The laundry 
appliance manufacturers, and others 
interested in home laundry products, 
have contributed to the practical 
testing of garments and household 
items made from new fabrics. But 
because performance of appliances 
and laundry products differ the wash- 
ing, drying, and ironing instru: 
tions have varied widely. 

Finally manufacturers are begin 
ning to realize that a cooperative 
effort must be made to help consum- 
ers learn how to use and care for the 
new textiles. Within the past year 
at least two major appliance com- 
panies have announced cooperative 
programs with textile manufactur- 
ers. Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion and Burlington Mills have 
worked together to develop a “Wash- 
basket” tag. This is given to all 
textiles produced by Burlington Mills 
which the Westinghouse Home Eco- 
nomics Institute approves as laun- 
derable. Recently Princeton Knitting 
Mills and Bendix Home Appliances 
have co-sponsored a similar program. 
Garments made from Princeton-Knit 
fabrics which survive the testing 
given by the Bendix home econo- 
mists will be tagged with the com- 
pany’s seal of washability. 

Such combined efforts of manu- 
facturers to give accurate informa- 
tion to consumers should eventually 
eliminate the widespread use of the 
“always wash by hand in lukewarm 
rater” type of instructions so com- 
monly encountered on garment in- 
struction tags. Only when home- 
makers have adequate information 
on how to wash and care for the 
man-made fibers properly will the) 
become the truly “wonder” fibers. 
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of laundering, including the care of new fabrics 


Ri: changes have been taking place in the area 
and finishes, and the development of new de- 


tergents, appliances, materials, and designs in hous- 


ing. Indeed, in homes today there is a wide variety of 


choices as to where and how the laundry will be done. 


Home economists in the classroom, in the extension 


service, in the research laboratory, and in the busi- 
ness field are all called upon to help homemakers in 
solving their laundering problems. Each has a con- 
tribution to make. 


A survey of present available sources of informa- 


tion furnishes valuable guides which help in making 
decisions in regard to handling the laundry job. Yet 
each decision should be custom-made to suit individual 
situations. In planning for the laundry it is essential, 
in order to determine the satisfactions desired, that 
each family answer questions such as the ones sug- 
gested below. 


Analysis of a job helps point up problems relating 


and ironing. These jobs may be provided for in one 
room planned as a laundry room, or they may be done 
in combination with other activities such as food 
preparation, sewing, workshop, or recreation. 

Definite work centers planned to provide the equip- 
ment and the supplies needed for each of the steps in 
laundry make for easier laundering. Organization of 
these centers so that the work flows smoothly saves 
the homemaker’s attention, time, and effort. Proper 
lighting, ventilation, and working heights for the 
various jobs save the homemaker’s energy, too. Auto- 
matic equipment makes an important labor-saving 
contribution. There is no virtue in working just for 
the sake of work! 

The plans illustrated on the next few pages show 
the trends in laundry designing, but by no means 
exhaust the possibilities for locating the laundry and 
arranging the work centers. Each plan has certain 
good features which may be used or adapted to fit 
another situation. Perhaps these plans will suggest 


still other ideas to individuals planning a custom- 
made laundry. 


to it. The laundry job consists of five steps—preparing 
the clothes for washing, washing, drying, sprinkling, 





What information can be obtained on operating costs? 
What allowance should be made for repairs and re- 
placements ? 


1. How much and what kind of laundering will be 

done? 

How many persons are in the family? 

What types of personal clothing—children’s, office 
worker’s, farmer’s or mechanic’s—are worn? 

What types of household fabrics are used? 


2. Who will do the laundry? 

Does the homemaker’s schedule allow her to do it? 

Is her health good? 

Is help available from, the family group or from 
outside the family? ' 

Should the laundry be done outside the home? 


Time and energy: 

Is the appliance automatically or manually controlled? 
Is handling of the laundry reduced? 

Will heavy lifting be avoided? 

Will stooping and bending be reduced? 

What jobs can be done sitting down? 


5. What provisions are made for safety? 


Is the appliance engineered for safety in use? 

Will the machine action stop if its door is opened? 

Does the electric appliance have a built-in grounding 
system? 

Does the electric or gas appliance have a U.L. seal? 

Does the gas appliance have an A.G.A. seal? 


3, How much space is available for the laundry? 


Is there enough space in the present arrangement? 

Can more space be made by rearrangement or addi- 
tions? 

What space should be provided if building a house? 


4. What costs should be considered? 
Money: 

What is the initial cost of the appliance? 
How much installation will be required? 


5. How does the homemaker like to work? 


Is she the patient or impatient type? 

Is she mechanically minded? 

Is she willing to follow directions with precision? 

Will more than one person use the equipment? If so, 
what are the differences in working heights? 
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BY NELL WHITE 


Assistant Professor of Home Management 
School of Home Economics, Purdue University 








A THE LAUNDRY ROOM 


This convenient plan is from USDA Home and Garden Bul. 
12, Your Farmhouse. Flow of work starts with taking 
clothes from hamper or chutes, sorting on movable table 
and mending or spotting. Hot plate assures extra hot 
water if needed. Provision is made for soaking clothes 
in tub or they are put directly in non-automatic washer. 
After final wringing, clothes go in laundry cart to dryer. 











STORAGE 







KITCHEN 
9'-4°x 1-0" 














<4 LAUNDRY IN USDA EXPANSIBLE FARMHOUSE 


Here the laundry is compactly arranged at one end of 
kitchen. Since there is space for only one tray, a washer 
with a spinner device could be used or an automatic 
washer. A folding laundry cart and drying rack would be 
useful and take little storage. The ironing board and hand 
iron need to be stored; supplies go on shelf over washer. 





A COMBINATION KITCHEN-LAUNDRY 





In this plan adapted from a design by the clothes hampers in the base. Storage 
Indianapolis Power and Light Co., a laun- shelves for washing supplies are placed on 
dry arranged in an L-shape is combined corner walls and over automatic washer. 
with a U-shaped kitchen. The laundry has Shelves over ironer provide space for hand 
its own sink, for water is often needed at iron and ironing supplies. The wiring plan 


preparation center. There is space for for lighting and appliances is indicated. 
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A BATHROOM LAUNDRY 

This can be an efficient combination for the small 
house or apartment because plumbing facilities can be 
concentrated in one area. This plan is taken from 
General Electric’s Sketch Book for a Modern Home 
Laundry. It has storage shelves over the washer and 
dryer. For complete laundry a dryer could be installed 
next to washer and ironer placed under storage counter. 
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A PLAYROOM WORKSHOP LAUNDRY 

A basement recreation room can be used for work as 
well as play. In this plan from the Home Laundry 
Idea Book of the Blackstone Corp., laundry appliances 
are arranged to form a counter between hobby room 
and playroom. Cupboard space and sink are available. 
If desired the work area may be concealed by closing 
louvered doors. A clothes chute could be provided. 
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A GARAGE LAUNDRY 

In sections of country with mild climates, 
and in houses without basements, the 
laundry might be located in garage next to 
house. As the garage is likely to be dusty 
the appliances are located behind doors. 
The clothes hamper can be filled through 
chute in kitchen. There are shelves over 
washer for storing supplies. A combina- 
tion washer-dryer could be installed in- 
stead of a washer, or the laundry carried 
to outside lines or hung in the garage. 


<4 SERVICE PORCH LAUNDRY 

A service porch laundry can be a pleasant 
place to work. Depending upon the climate 
it may be open, screened, or glassed-in. 
This plan and the garage laundry above 
are suggestions from the Architect’s 
Handbook of Bendix Home Appliances. 
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BENDIX 
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NOW! the WASHER that 
turns into a DRYER 


... right before your very eyes! 


Now you see it washing— 
then you see it drying! Set the 
dials just once; the Bendix Duo- 
matic ‘washes and drys clothes 
automatically in one continuous 
operation...clothes come out 
ready to wear, iron, or put away. 

Or—suppose you want to 
use the Duomaticas a washer only ? 
You can! As a dryer only? Yes; 
that too. You can stop it to add 
clothes while it’s washing...even 
stop it while it’s drying to remove 
some clothes for ironing before 
they’re entirely dry. It’s a complete 


DUOMATIC — 


washer-dryer_ ; 


all-in-one 


it’s the 
world’s first and only 
washer-dryer 



















Bendix Home Appliances offers The World's Most Complete Selection 
of automatic home laundry equipment. 


— Tumble-Action 
f QoS) | Washer 


_ ——| Washes cleaner 
than ever—yet 

\ completely safe 

| "| fornew washable 
fabulous fabrics. 




















Fluff 'N Tumble Economat 

Dryer = Washer 

Gas or electric Agitator... fully 

models...dry automatic... 

with low, safe costs average of 

heat and high air $70.00 less than 

flow. — other automatic 
washers. 











® Single ‘ 
"to Flug, chine could 
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Will < en Who tead this 


Say " 00H! Poon!” 


wash clothes so clean 


UFF g 
nd tumble them completely dry. 


laundry unit, completely flexible. 

What’s more—because of 
its own ‘Magic Heater” that gets 
wash water extra-hot...and be- 
cause of its new hi-lift, deep-surge 
Tumble Action—the Bendix Duo- 
matic washes clothes cleaner than 
ever before known! 

It even drys a new way. 
Cycle-Air action fluffs clothes in 
pure warm air, sends heat and 
moisture down the drain, so it 
needs no venting. It can be used 
in any room—36 inches of wall 
space is all it takes! 











FREE 


To get the full details of this 
most modern of all laundry 
appliances be sure and use 
the BENDIX DUOMATIC 
coupon in the coupon sec- 
tion of this issue. 





Dialamatic 
) Washer 


| 
| 
Agitator... | 
world’s lowest | 
cost work-free | 
washer... port 
able for extra | 
convenience. | 
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A A HOUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT LABORATORY 


This is the laboratory at Purdue University which has 
just recently been relocated. It now has four kitchen- 
laundry units equipped with representative types of 
both gas and electrically operated laundry appliances. 
In the floor plan above, key numbers have been used as 
follows: 1, preparation center; 2, washer; 3, dryer; 
4, ironer; 5, double tubs; and 6, ironing boards. 


THE SCHOOL KITCHEN-LAUNDRY P 


No longer are laundering processes to 
be thought of as only service activi- 
ties through which dish towels and 
table linens are cared for. The school 
kitchen laundry has a valuable place 
in the teaching set-up. Laundry equip- 
ment of both automatic and non-auto- 
matic types can be made available for 
study. Students may learn selection, 
use, and care of these appliances in 
connection with food and clothing ac- 
tivities. Instruction in up-to-date 
laundering procedure should be a 
definite part of the curriculum. 


The plan at right is adapted from a 
layout for a modern homemaking de- 
partment suggested by the Southern 
California Edison Company, and made 
available by the Hotpoint Institute. 
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Some of the lower-cost features are: open shelves, com- 
fortable chairs and stools, portable ironer on table, 
portable tubs, and laundry carts on wheels. Pleasant 
working conditions have been achieved by venting dry- 
ers, installing ventilating fans, and by adequate lighting. 
A color and design harmony was carried out in paint, 
coated wall fabrics, floor coverings, and counter tops. 
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Why do more Women dye bulky 
{ticles in the WASHING MACHINE wiy,, 


“TINTEX | 


than all other dves Comme 2 A 
om — =. 


| =" \ ... because TINTEX pioneered Home dyeing 
rs the “WASHING MACHINE” WAY! 


No boiling necessary! That’s why Tintex is so efficient in washing machines. 








| \ High-Concentrate Dye! Tintex goes further, gives richer colors. 
Wider color choice! Every color fashion-approved by experts. 


...- because TINTEX ofiers 
best value! COMPARE and SAVE! 


lounce...15¢ ¢ IY¥ounces...20¢ © 2% ounces... 25¢ 


Bulky articles naturally require more dye. That is why for economy as well 





as best results, millions use Tintex. It gives a lot more for the money, 
as well as highest quality. And it’s simple, easy, quick. Beautiful results! 





— hecause TINTEX dyes every iabric ! 


et You can trust Tintex! It is guaranteed to dye “Celanese”, 
’ rayon, nylon, cotton, silk, aralac, wool, linen, and all 
a mixtures. (Not for glass or metal fibres). 
! v) wes 
pis ‘ ~ 
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Nend today for your Free Supply oi these interesting 
INSTRUCTION LEAFLETS! Teach your classes the 
best and most economical Home Dyeing Methods! 


(MAIL COUPON IN COUPON SECTION) 
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= iho lac is a | quality product of Park & . Tilford tf 
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ODERN washing machines are 
designed to launder clothes ef- 
ficiently and safely. There are 
three general types of washing ma- 
chines on the market and in addi- 
tion there is now a combination 
automatic washer and dryer avail- 
able. The selection of the auto- 
matic, semi-automatic, or non-auto- 
matic machines, or of the combina- 
tion appliance will depend upon 
such factors as the cost, the water 
supply, and the amount of time the 
homemaker plans to spend on the 
laundry processes. 
Non-Automatic 
The non-automatic washing ma- 
chine is less expensive than other 
types, but requires the most atten- 
tion by the homemaker. The filling 
and emptying of the tub must be 
supervised, and a separate tub is 
required for rinsing. Wet clothes 
must be lifted to the wringer and 
guided carefully to protect trim- 
mings and to avoid excessive 
wrinkling. Agitators are used in 


the homemaker has a 
wide choice in 


| 
ashing Machines 





most non-automatic machines for 
washing action. Some models have 
a timing device to stop the washing 
action, but others must be turned 
off manually. 

A small-size, non-automatic wash- 
ing machine, designed for use in 
apartments, small homes, or trailer 
camps, has recently come on the 
market. This machine can wash six 
pounds of clothes at once. The 
washing action is provided by a 
pulsator at the back of the tub. A 
hand-operated wringer folds com- 
pactly into the tub so that the ma- 
chine can be stored conveniently 
when not in use. 


Semi-automatic 

The semi-automatic washing ma- 
chine eliminates part of the manual 
operation. The filling of tubs for 
washing and rinsing is done by the 
homemaker, but clothes are spun 
dry instead of being passed through 
a wringer. Some machines have 
separate spinner baskets, but most 
use one tub for washing, rinsing, 





Whirlpool fully automatic washer uses 
agitator action for washing and rinsing. 
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Wringer of non-automatic Hamilton 
washer stops instantly if clothes tangle. 











Semi-automatic washer is connected by 
hoses to faucet and drains. Crosley 
model can be wheeled to storage area. 


and spinning. Flexible tubs which 
contract gently to extract the water 
are used in several of the semi- 
automatic machines. The _ semi- 
automatic machines do not require 
permanent installation and can be 
rolled to a storage area after use. 
Automatic 

The automatic washer will fill, 
wash, rinse, and damp dry laundry 
without supervision after the con- 
trols are set. Different makes of 
machines accomplish this in vari- 
ous ways, but there are four gen- 
eral types of washing mechanisms 
used. 

1. Several machines have a per- 
forated cylinder which revolves on 
a horizontal or inclined axis in a 
tub partially filled with water. 
Clothes are tumbled within the cyl- 
inder to force water in and out of 
the fabric. This is considered a 
gentle type of washing action. 

2. Many models use an oscillat- 
ing agitator in an upright tub to 

(Concluded on page 34) 





New Bendix Duomatic is a combination 
appliance that washes and drys laundry. 
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Kasy way to show why 


automatic washers work better with 
a “controlled suds” detergent like al/ 


BY ELLEN FULMER, 


Director, all Home Laundry Institute 


omebody’s sure to ask yOu jee 


Sebo the effectiveness of 
“controlled suds’ vs. lots of 
suds in automatic washing. Here’s a 
simple dramatization of what goes 
on in an automatic washer when the 
two kinds of detergents are used. 











page 27, 





This is just one idea you’ll 
find in our “all’’ Introduc- 
tory Teaching Kit. It’s free, 
of course, and I hope you'll 
send for it. Use coupon on 











Take two age gees and 0 3 8 lukewarm . water level lowered 
water in each. 44 tsp. fine granular soap or : sie ; 

sudsing detergent to one bottle—add 14 tsp. all, 2. suds fill bottle solidly 
the “‘controlled suds” detergent, to the other bottle. 3. no room for water to 


Cap both tightly. move 


. solution is cloudy 








. free motion of water 
2. all solution ts clear 
. no curd or film 


. walter not cushioned 


with suds 


gent with the a// bottle. It will have a very “‘solid’”’ 
feeling as you continue shaking. This shows how 
suds retard (or smother) the action of water, but 
you'll still feel the action of the water in the all 
bottle. This indicates desirability of “controlled” 


3 Compare bottle containing soap or sudsing deter- 


Shake both bottles together a few seconds. You’ll sudsing detergent in order to give clothes in auto- 
notice the soap or sudsing detergent has completely matic washers the freedom of action required for 
filled bottle with suds. complete washing. 


all—the “controlled suds” detergent—prescribed by the makers of automatic washers 
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any day is washday 


with automatic 


HERE is no need to change wash- 

day schedules if you have an au- 

tomatic clothes dryer to banish 
rainy washday blues. The automatic 
clothes dryer has many advantages. 
It saves time and energy because 
laundry is simply removed from the 
washer and placed in the dryer. 
Heavy, wet laundry does not have 
to be carried outdoors and hung, 
and there is no risk of laundry be- 
coming soiled from soot and dust. 
Colors remain bright and clear with- 
out fading or streaking when clothes 
are dried in the dryer. 

All automatic dryers are equipped 
with a revolving drum which tumbles 
and fluffs clothes about 50 times a 
minute in warm circulating air. Both 
gas and electric models are avail- 
able. Electric dryers operate on 
either 230 volts or 115 volts. The 
115-volt dryer can be plugged into 
an ordinary household appliance out- 
let. While the drying time is con- 
siderably longer than the higher-volt 
machine, this may be compensated by 
a lower installation cost in many 













Laundry is gently tumbled and dried 
in warm circulating air in both gas 
and electric automatic dryers. Above 
is the Caloric gas heated model! and 
at right the electricaliy operated 
Westinghouse with slant-front design. 
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homes. The 230-volt electric dryer 
requires a special three-ply wire and 
an individual electric circuit. Because 
of the efficiency of the higher wat- 
tage, the laundry will dry more rap- 
idly in the dryer using 230 volts. 
One or two models are equipped to 
operate on either 230 volts or 115 
volts as desired. 

Dryers heated by gas can be adapt- 
ed for natural, manufactured, or bot- 
tled gas. Two basic types of igni- 
tion systems are used. Some dryers 
have automatic electric ignitions 
which do not require constantly burn- 
ing pilots. When the dial is turned to 
“On” an electric coil generates heat 
to ignite gas at pilot. The pilot then 
ignites gas at the main burner and 
the dryer begins to operate. The pilot 
stays on only while the dryer is in 
use. Other models have constantly 
burning pilot lights. Gas dryers also 
have an electric motor to operate the 
revolving drum, fan, and _ interior 
light. Thus, both gas and electric 
connections are necessary. 

Whenever possible the automatic 
clothes dryer should be vented to the 
outdoors to remove moist air and 
lint. This eliminates the need for a 
lint trap and prevents steamy rooms. 
Lint traps on unvented dryers should 
be cleaned after each use. Some dry- 
ers are equipped with condensers so 








ryers 


that moisture does not escape into 
the room. For best results most man- 
ufacturers recommend that if the 
dryer is not vented it should be 
placed in a room with adequate cross 
ventilation. 

Accurate thermostats and easy-to- 
operate controls are standard equip- 
ment on almost all modern automatic 
dryers. Dials are clearly marked to 
indicate either the degree of damp- 
ness desired, the type of fabric to be 
dried, or the degree of heat desired. 
These vary according to the brand 
of machine. One other feature that is 
being installed on many automatic 
dryers is a safety device which stops 
the drum from revolving when the 
door is opened to add extra pieces. 

Manufacturers’ booklets give easy- 
to-follow directions and _ accurate 
time tables for drying laundry in the 
automatic clothes dryer. These are a 
help to the homemaker as she learns 
to get the best use from her dryer 
through experience. 

Most dryers have a capacity of 
8 or 9 pounds, which is the same as 
the automatic washer. Thus, with a 
little planning and_= sorting the 
washed load can be immediately 
placed in the dryer. For instance, 
linens which are to be ironed can be 

yashed and dried first. The second 
load might consist of towels or a 
chenille bedspread which does _ not 
require ironing. These can be com- 
pletely dried while the first load is 
being ironed and a third load washed. 

Low, controlled heat makes it pos- 
sible to dry silks, rayons, acetates, 
nylons, and other man-made fabrics 
in the automatic dryer. Woolens can 
also be dried satisfactorily if direc- 
tions are followed carefully. One 
manufacturer recommends that wool- 
en blankets should be dried by first 
preheating the dryer with dry terry 
towels placed in the drum. The 
warmed towels act as buffers to re- 
duce any felting and shrinkage that 
may result from agitation of the 
blanket. 
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American Electrical Heater Co. 
Cass at Burroughs, Detroit 2, Mich. 


[J Please send free descriptive litera- 
ture. 

[] Please send me my American Beauty 
Electric Iron at the special price of 
$7.89 postpaid. I enclose check or 
money order. 


There's 


Name 
an abundance sisiacs 
Address 
of GOOD City Zone.......... State 3 
96 Nov. 53 PHE 


FREE! NEW BOOKLET BENDIX HOME APPLIANCES 


TELLS ALL ABOUT THE 1329 Arlington, Cincinnati 25, Ohio 
FABULOUS NEW Yes! I’m interested in knowing about 


BENDIX nate or parame Send me the 
DUOMATIC ookKlet right away. 


materials 
offered 
here! 


World's first and only Name 
Washer-Dryer All-In-One! Address 
How it works — what it does; 
facts about the amazing new City Zone State 


laundry appliance that's doing 
away with washday all over ae 
America! SEND NOW! Organization 


99 Nov. 53 PHE 


Celanese Corporation of America 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send (insert number of sets required) sets of 5 free book- 
lets for students: Wall Chart; 
Prospectus on Slide Film; 

Prospectus on Ironing Film. 


Prospectus on Record; 
Prospectus on Swatch Package; 


Name 
School 
Address 


City .... ; Zone State 


1 Nov. 53 PHE 


DETERGENTS, INC. 
4914 Gravois St., St. Louis, Mo., Dept. P-11 


Please send me your free ‘‘all’’ introductory kit? 





Name 

Title or Dept. 

School or Organization 

Street 

City Zone State 





Find out about special, low Home Economist prices 

on G-E Electric Housewares 

General Electric Company 

Box P-11, Bridgeport 2, Conn. 

Please send me information on G-E Electric Housewares, and your special, 
low, Home Economist price list: Steam and Dry Irons, Portable Mixers, 
Triple-Whip Mixers, Waffle Irons-Grills, and Toasters. 


'Tis the THANKFUL season .. . 
especially for teachers who 
send for these new and helpful 


TEACHING AIDS 


Name 
School or Organization 





All Free or for a small charge. 


NOVEMBER, 1953 


27 


Address 


City 


fe Oo 
103 Nov. 53 PHE 


Zone 








Check these coupons 
carefully, for you're 

sure to find the kinds of 
supplementary materials 

you ve been needing. 





You'll be GLAD 
to have these 


NEW TEACHING AIDS 





Mail | Your coupons today. 
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Gillum Book Co. 
404 Woodland, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Please Send: the new 1953-54 catalogue showing a complete list 
your laboratory uniforms. This catalogue also contains a long list 


home economics teaching aids for good teaching! 


Name 
CY enpee e  e g e ee State... 


"29 Nov. 53, 


Grocery Store Products Co., Dept. P-11 
West Chester, Pa. 

Please send me FREE material on: 

a. 1 copy of Teacher Lesson Plan on Low-temperature 


Meat Cookery 
b. wnn.. 2-02. bottle Kitchen Bouquet 





C. uuu COpies Kitchen Bouquet Receipe Leaflets for 
students 
CBU a ee ee 





Household Finance Corporation 
Consumer Education Department 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Please send me a free copy of the 1953 Money Management Progran 
folder. 


Name 

Oily 226 eee a. Se ce Pe 
42 Nov. 53 PH 

Johnson's Wax, Consumer Education Dept. 

Racine, Wisconsin 

Please send my free copy of the new reference manual, Decorating th 

Fifth Wall to: (Please Print) 

Name asians 

Title Of Dei cc ee 


ere ug @ cr ths 1: |. MeMmecas aucune eirast Reser cain emi meer < memmmameae “| 
TATOOS oe 


RONG iscecs ictrncee eteipuiinsiatlatdinccnstommietiriu MINN ocacinsccccin, SAMTUE. suicince 
6 Nov. 53 4 





McKnight & McKnight 
Dept. 206, Market & Center Sts., Bloomington, Illinois 


Please send me on approval the following books as advertised in thi 


issue: 

[] PRACTICAL PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE cma 
[} FIOW PERSONALITIES GROW occas ciii cc ccc $3.06 
Name 

Address. ....... 


OO ELS ES AN Meek kde! . RORe ee. | ie —- 
35 Nov. 53 PHE 


NEW! TESTED TEACHING AIDS! 


Home Economics Division, National Canners Association 
1133-20th Street, N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 

Please send up-to-the-minute Canned Foods Teaching Aids for 
students. 

Name a a a dae 
| (ane ee SK a Ee 


OI acta eae siya evant ecie igi IO canara cease: SRN Solon shalnememee 
10 Nov. 53 PHE 








te list 4 
ng list 








ing th 





n this 


$2.50 
$3.00 





Yes, there are 


teaching aids aplenty 
useful and attractive 


all just waiting to 


be mailed to YOU! 





All you have to do 
V Read the coupons 
V Fill in those you want 
V Mail to: 
Practical Home Economics 
33 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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National Cotton Council 
P. O. Box 76, Memphis 1, Tenn. 
[-] Check or Money Order enclosed. [ Please bill me for copies 
ot Cotton from Field to Fabric, at $4.25 each. 
Also send me FREE teaching aids listed below: 
. Catalogue of Educational Material 
... Three Posters (1 set per class) 
... History of Cotton Textiles (25 per class) 
vos Story of Cotton (15 per class) 
Eta .. Cotton Quiz (15 per class) 
Name 
Address 
City : Zone State 
56 Nov. 53 PHE 


Red Star Yeast & Products Company 
221 East Buffalo Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisc. 
Please send me..... free copies of Meal Planner No. 3 for Mother's 
Pride Coffee Ring. 
Name 

School 


Address 
City ia . Zone State 


Title 


Contents: Merchandise 
Postmaster: This parcel may be opened for postal inspection if necessary. 
Return postage guaranteed. 

74 Nov. 53 PHE 


Lever Brothers Company 
P.O. Box 514, New York 46, N. Y. 
Please send me free reprints of the two instructive Rinso adver- 
tisements entitled How To Take Out Stains and How To Wash Blankets 
Without Shrinking. 


Name 
School 


Address 


City Zone State 
104 Nov. 53 PHE 


Rit Products ‘Corporation 
1437 W. Morris St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
All Purpose Rit Dyes 
Please send: [] One copy Hobby Handbook—10c; [] One copy Hand 
Made Rugs—FREE; (-] One copy Decorating with Color—FREE; [] One 
copy Wardrobe Color Planner—FREE. 
I am enclosing in coin. (No stamps, please) 
BRIE Becnetscapcssexctrancs Title 
School 
Address 
City Zone State 
26 Nov. 53 PH 


SPECIAL Yo-PRICE OFFER TO TEACHERS 
. .» HOME ECONOMISTS 


“ALL ABOUT MODERN HOME LAUNDERING” 
80 pages 8”x11”—yours for only 50c (Regular price $1) 
RUUD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 1, Pennsylvania 

___copies of “ALL ABOUT MODERN HOME LAUNDERING” 
Single copies 50c each—12 or more copies 35¢ each 


Enclosed find check [[] money order [_] 





Please send me 


Name pas et Se Se a ee 
School or organization ¥ Ss picieekenbea pee 
Address be 


City. Zone State 


101 Nov. 53 PHE 


Singer Sewing Machine Company 
149 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Please send me free folder giving complete details about SINGER'S 
new Combination Sewing and Cutting Table 


Name Title 

School Jr.H.S. H.S. College Others 
Address 

City Zone State 


Students Taught—Girls Boys Adults 


No. of H.E. . 
16 Nov. 53 PHE 





Tintex Home Dyes 
485 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me FREE: 
..« “Information File on Home Dyeing” (for teachers only) 
For my students (state number wanted) 
... Copies of ‘How to Dye Bulky Articles in the Washing Machine” 
. Copies of “How to Make Lovely Flowers and Corsages from Old 
Nylon Stockings”’ 
. Copies of “How to Make Beautiful Wearables and Home Decora- 
tions from Burlap Bags and Tintex”’ 
. Copies of “How to Beautifully Color-Stain Unpainted Furniture 
with Tintex’”’ 


These pages are 
spilling over with 
good offers with 


TEACHING MATERIALS 














... all yours for the asking! Name a, Title - 
SG ile 


105 Nov. 53 PHE 


Vernon Kilns 
2310 E. 52nd St., Los Angeles 58, Califernia 


Te ee ewe we me we we we eee eee ee eee eee eseeesaseeene 


Please send «0.0... Copies of your attractive colorful booklet, 24 Ways 
To Set a Party Table @ 10c a copy. 


Cash or check enclosed $..cccccccccccsseeeesee 


Name ........ bi a caste 





GN; gs 





AGG rO8S i ee 








CNY shi ee Zone State eee 
73 Nov. 53 PHE 


Washington State Apple Commission, 
Wenatchee, Washington 


Please put me on your mailing list to receive free, “APPLE SASS’’—a 
monthly bulletin of recipes and suggestions for apple uses, suitable for 
school aids. 


Name 





Title or Position 2.0.0.0... 








School or Organization ..... 


AGGCSS : scinc casas Le 





CORR mee tated WR CNM ats. RE EIA. aerate 
102 Nov. 53 PHE 


uc 
aS 4 
6 


(W): TEACHING AIDS-FREE 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation 

Consumer Service Department PHE-11-53 

250 East Fourth Street, Mansfield, Ohio 

Please send me a free copy of the Sugar and Spice cookbook and the 
Westinghouse School Plan folder. 





School Address Pres icehae Sie PL SET 








22 Nov. 53 PHE 


Zippy Products, Incorporated 


Lansdowne, Pennsyivania 


ele eee eet ttt ee eet LLL LLL LLL LLL eee 





Please send me a copy of your new Starching and Ironing Guide 


Mail your coupons today: 


Name 

Practical Home Economics Wertman 8a r oN ae eo 
33 West A2nd Street Street . 

City . sah gschcahcabane ete teeta ncaa Re aie ANN: asain Le 


100 Nov. 53 PHE 


New York 36,-N. Y. 
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froners 


o the work 


UTOMATIC ironers are simple 

to operate and reduce ironing 

time appreciably. Ironing with 
an automatic ironer is much less 
tiring because fewer hand motions 
are used and no manual pressure is 
needed. 

Flat plate and rotary ironers both 
do an efficient job of ironing and 
pressing, but methods of operation 
vary according to the type of ironer. 
The flat plate ironer operates rather 
like a tailor’s pressing machine. It 
has two flat surfaces. One is padded 
and usually called a buck, and the 
other is a heated metal shoe. The 
fabric to be ironed is placed on the 
padded buck and the shoe is brought 
down and pressed against it. The 
action of the shoe is controlled by a 
foot pedal and even pressure is au- 
tomatically exerted on the fabric. 
After a moment the shoe is released 
and fabric adjusted. This method is 
fine for flat pieces but ruffles must 
be finished with a hand iron. 





Shoe is mounted at front of roll on the 


lronrite semi-portable rotary ironer. 
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Console rotary ironer by 


Rotary ironers have a_ revolving 
padded roll and an electrically heat- 
ed concave shoe mounted either at 
the back or front of the roll. The 
fabric to be ironed is placed on the 
roll or forming board and carried 
to the heated shoe. Even pressure 
is exerted as the roll passes the fab- 
ric beneath the shoe at the rate of 
8 to 13 feet per minute. A receiv- 
ing tray beneath the shoe catches 
the ironed fabric as it drops from 
the roll. Usually this space is large 
enough to receive a large sheet or 
several smaller pieces. 


Features 

Rotary ironers are manufactured 
by several companies, but there is 
only one flat plate ironer on the 
market. Console, semi-portable, and 
portable rotary ironers are designed 
to meet the various needs of home- 
makers. Length of roll ranges from 
21 to 36 inches with diameters from 
4 to 8 inches. All rolls are open at 
least on one end so that garments 
can be slipped over them. Some 
models are open at both ends. 

Console ironers are often heavier 
and larger than other types. The 
roll and shoe are mounted on a sturdy 
base and protected by a cabinet-style 
lid. When in use the lid folds back 
and end shelves are extended to 
give extra work space. Extendable 
clothes rods are provided on some 
models on which to hang finished 
garments. 

There are several controls on iron- 
ers such as thermostats, off and on 
switches, and start, stop, and press 
knee or foot controls. They are 
easy to operate and free the hands 
to guide fabrics to be ironed. Many 





& 


Kelvinator has 2 heating units in shoe. 


consoles have shoes with two heat- 
ing elements. This permits one end 
of the shoe to be turned off when 
small articles are being ironed, and 
thus prevents scorching of the un- 
used portion of the padded roll. 

Two ironing speeds are possible 
on some ironers. The slow speed is 
useful when learning to operate the 
ironer and for drying heavy damp- 
ened pieces. Pressing and pleating is 
accomplished by arranging the gar- 
ment on the roll and bringing down 
the shoe momentarily, then releasing 
the pressure. 

The semi-portable ironer is usu- 
ally mounted on a light base and can 
be wheeled to any desired location. 
The roll folds up on end for con- 
venient Portable ironers 
must be placed on sturdy 
Neither the semi-portable nor the 
portable ironer have as many extra 
features as the console models, but 
they perform satisfactorily, are easy 
to operate, and are less expensive. 


storage. 
tables. 





Flat plate ironer by General Electric has 
foot pedal to control action of the shoe. 
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ATISFACTORY electric hand 
on is lightweight, well propor- 
ioned and balanced. It has a 
mostatic control with an easy- 
td-read dial so that proper heat can 
be selected and maintained for the 
various types of fabrics. Its sole- 
late is large and highly polished to 
ide smoothly. Edges are beveled to 
$ under buttons and trimmings. 
The resting device is dependable. 
. any improvements have been 
“made in the design of hand irons 
since colonial women heated cum- 
bersome flatirons on wood-burning 
stoves. Now there are non-auto- 
matic, automatic, steam, and com- 
bination steam and dry irons avail- 
able. The non-automatic iron gives 
a continuous flow of heat that is 
controlled only by connecting and 
disconnecting the electric plug. 
Most of these irons have a safety 
device to prevent dangerous over- 
heating. Non-automatic irons are 
usually 114% to 2 pounds heavier 
than automatic irons. One excep- 
tion is the traveling iron which is 
necessarily smaller. 

The automatic iron is equipped 
with a sensitive thermostatic con- 
trol which maintains the desired 
temperature from very low for 
rayons to high for linens. They heat 
quickly and reach the selected tem- 
perature within a minute or two. 
Automatic irons are light in weight. 
but require little hand pressure if 
the correct heat is selected and the 
fabric is properly dampened. Han- 
dles are now heat-proof and de- 
signed with comfortable hand 
grips. The electric cord is usually 
permanently attached and extends 
from rear or side of handle. Some 
cords can be switched from right 
\\ to left side for left-handed use. 
Hoover steam and dry iron. Heel rests are most commonly used, 
but a few irons are designed to 
rest on the side. One iron features 
a mechanical device to raise the 
soleplate from the ironing table. 

Two major types of steam irons 
are on the market. The kettle sys- 





General Mills withy¢team attachment. 





Adjustable ironing table and Never-Lift 
iron made by Proctor Electric Company 
enable child to iron as easily as adults. 


It's smooth sailing 


~*~ with Wand irons 


tem produces steam by bringing all 
the water in the chamber to a boil 
and keeping it at boiling tempera- 
ture. The flash boiler system makes 
instantaneous steam when individ- 
ual drops of water come in contact 
with a heated chamber. 

Most manufacturers recommend 
that commercially distilled water 
be used in the tanks of steam irons. 
This is to prevent an accumulation 
of mineral deposits. Tap water is, 
of course, suitable if the water is 
relatively free of minerals. Direc- 
tions for filling and emptying steam 
irons should be followed carefully 
to get the best results. Most tanks 
hold about one cup of water and 
operate about *4 of an hour. Wide 
openings prevent spills when fill- 
ing. All steam irons have a safety 
device to prevent possible pressure 
build-up. 

The combination steam-and-dry- 
iron is a satisfactory all-purpose 
iron. It should have all the impor- 
tant features of both the dry iron 
and steam iron. That is, an accu- 
rate thermostat with clearly marked 
fabric dial, large capacity reser- 
voir, and functional styling. Several 
dry irons have snap-on water tanks 
to convert them to steam. Other 
combinations have a built-in tank 
and steam is turned on by a switch. 

Iron at Ease 

A functionally designed hand 
iron contributes to easier ironing, 
and the use of work simplification 
techniques reduces fatigue. Stand- 
ing and exerting pressure with a 
heavy hand iron are outmoded, 


(Continued on page 34) 































flmerican Beauty 


Light and Medium Weights 








only 


flmerican Beauty 


has THERMOSCOPE 


. the double-check dial that tells you 
at a glance when the heat is right for each 
type of fabric. Select your heat on one dial, 
check it on another. 












; : ; 
to Home Economists — 


Regular $13.95 *7 83 
ee ES 


American Beauty Iron for ONLY 


(Use coupon on Page 27) 


American Beauty, pride of brides for three 
generations, is a member of America’s very 
first family of finely crafted electric irons. 


since 1894 e American Electrical Heater Company ¢ DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN, 
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Hand Irons 
(Continued from page 32) 


energy-consuming methods _ that 
should be discarded by homemakers. 

Ease of ironing probably begins 
with correct hanging and dampen- 
ing if laundry is not dried in an 
automatic dryer. Garments hung 
correctly will not stretch out of 
shape or wrirkle excessively. Even 
sprinkling wii iout wet or dry spots 
will result in a more attractively 
ironed garment. When laundry is 
dried in an automatic dryer the 
degree of dampness can be con- 
trolled and pieces can be ironed im- 
mediately. Incidentally, one manu- 
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facturer of an electric dryer has 
just introduced a sprinkling acces- 
sory which will dampen overly- 
dried pieces in the tumbling drum. 

Equipment is designed to make 
ironing less tiring. Modern ironing 
tables can be adjusted to various 
heights so that the homemaker can 
sit in a comfortable chair while 
ironing. To determine the _ best 
height for her ironing table the 
homemaker should sit at the table 
and adjust the height until her 
bent elbows rest comfortably on 
the surface of the ironing table. If 
a non-adjustable ironing table is 
used a high kitchen stool should be 
used instead of a chair. To allow 







for bending the ironing table is 
best placed five or six inches away. 

Before sitting down to iron, all 
equipment and laundry should be 
arranged within easy reach to 
eliminate getting up and down and 
searching for things. A table-height 
laundry cart on wheels will hold 
pieces to be ironed so that the 
homemaker does not have to bend. 
Hangers for dresses and a flat sur- 
face to hold pressed linens add 
greatly to convenience. 

Continual ironing with the right 
hand tends to be tiring. Alternat- 
ing right and left hands—ironing 
up the board with the right hand 
and returning the iron with the left 
hand—has been shown to lessen the 
strain of ironing. This technique 
along with scientific ways of ar- 
ranging garments on the ironing 
table has to be practiced. But it is 
well worth the effort because it 
makes a tedious job less tiring and 
time-consuming. 





Washing Machines 


(Continued from page 24) 


move clothes through the water. 
The fins on the agitator guide and 
direct the load so that all pieces 
receive equal washing action. 

3. A pulsating agitator with rub- 
ber fins at top and bottom is used 
on one machine to force water up 
and down through the clothes. 

4. An agitated tub is used in still 
another machine. The tub does not 
revolve, but its rocking motion 
forces water through the clothes to 
remove soil. 

The controls on most automatic 
washing machines can be adjusted 
so that any part of the washing 
cycle can be lengthened or short- 
/ened or omitted. This is of special 
help when washing delicate fabrics 
which require a very short wash- 
|ing period and little spinning. 

Automatic washers require the 
least effort and attention of the 
three types of machines and have 
become one of the most helpful 
appliances in the home. Many man- 
ufacturers offer dryers in identical 
design to enable the homemaker to 
igive her laundry an attractive and 
|uniform appearance. 


Combination Washer-Dryer 


The combination automatic wash- 
ler and dryer can wash, rinse, and 
completely dry a eight-pound load 
of wash in approximately 60-80 
|minutes. The cabinet is wider than 
|the usual automatic washer, but it 


}|takes up much less floor space than 


Ss 


the matched automatic washer and 
dryer pair. 
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TABLECLOTH ! | FORGOT SPRINKLED ! ITLL 
Thanksquing table pe" pe 


THIS WAS A GREAT IDEA, 
GAIL- AN AUTHENTIC 


THANKSGIVING DINNER 
HERE AT SCHOOL 










BOY, WHAT A FEAST! 
HOW SOON DO WE EAT ? 




















PATIENCE, 
PILGRIM 

FATHERS, 
Give US 
TIME TO 
SET THE 















































TAKE IT EASY [| LOOK,IT SAYS NO SOUNDS LIKE MY MOM HAS ONE.N AND ITS REALLY THAT MEANS 
DAMPENING NEEDED | ({ vou iRON mMosT [ YOU OUGHT TO SEE | 2 IRONS IN OnE! You NEEONT 
IT PRESS WOOLENS YOu SWITCH EMPTY THE 










FABRICS WITHOUT. ” 
WATER TO DRY- 


AND ALL THE NEW FROM STEAM TO 





IRLS, OUR 
aw GENERAL 7 FOR SHEER LINEN 
































ELECTRIC LIKE THIS! OR FOR SPRINKLING. 
STEAM AND |YNSTARCHED COTTONS, WHAT A TIME FABRICS LIKE ORY IRONING AND [ IRON WITH A G-E. 
DRY IRON SILKS, OR RAYON! SAVER | NYLON , TOO BACK AGAIN - ITS WONDERFULLY 
WILL SMOOTH r : WITH JUST A LIGHTWEIGHT, 
THINGS OuT FLICK OF THE TOO -ISNT IT ROSE? 
“J 











IN A JIFFY 






















G-E ELECTRIC 
HOUSEWARES ARE 
EASY, CERTAINLY SOMETHING 
OuR GE TO BE THANKFUL FOR 
STEAM AND] ESPECIALLY SINCE 
DRY IRON THEY COST SO LITTLE 
DID ALL FOR SCHOOLS AND 
THE WORK! | HOME ECONOMISTS. 
SEND IN THE COUPON 
ON PAGE 27 AND 
SEE FOR vourRsELF! 





BECAUSE YOu DIONT WHAT A 
SPRINKLE. WRINKLES SPREAD ! 
OFTEN COME OUT PILGRIM 
EASILY, BUT DRYING SQUAWS 
THE FABRIC TAKES HEAP GOOD 
EXTRA STROKES. NOW 
FOR THAT TABLE... 


NZ 


HEY WATCH THE 
orips, oriep! Rose 
IRONED THE 
TABLECLOTH , AND 

ITS TOO GOOD 







FINISHED 
ALREADY ! 
THAT WAS 
ACINCH! 







































Generol Electric Co., Smoll Appliance Division, Bridgeport 2, Conn, 


~mi're GENERAL @Q ELECTRIC 


confidence in— 
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Good Companions 


Hot Water 


| 
and Rsergorts 


NDUSTRY has manufactured 

wonderful appliances to make 

home laundry procedures easier. 
3ut without the aid of hot water 
and detergents laundry would not 
be satisfactorily clean. 

Modern laundry methods require 
hot water from 120°F. to 160°F. in 
ample supply. Automatic washing 
machines use 20 or more gallons of 
hot water in each complete washing 
cycle. Therefore, a large tank or 
hot water heater with a rapid re- 
covery rating is necessary to supply 
sufficient hot water for several 
washer loads. 

Hot water is supplied in several 
ways. The central heating system 
may be equipped to heat water, or 
gas or electric hot water heaters 
may be installed. Choice depends 
upon the type of fuel available, the 
speed of heating desired and the 
size and type tank required. 

Gleaming white enamel finishes 
on hot water heaters make them 
attractive appliances for kitchen 
installations. Some tanks have 


cylindrical casings and others are 





Electric table top water heater by Norge 
has dimensions similar to storage cabinet. 
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enclosed in cabinets with counter 
height tops. Professional installa- 
tion is required for both gas and 
electric hot water heaters. The gas 
heater must be connected to a flue 
as well as the gas line, and electric 
heaters require heavy duty three- 
wire installation. 

There is always some loss of heat 
from water as it travels from tank 
to appliances. Some washing ma- 
chines compensate for this loss with 
a special booster heating tube 
which raises the temperature of the 
incoming water 10°F. or 15°F. In 
other cases the heat loss can be 
overcome by setting the tempera- 
ture control of the heater 10°F. or 
15°F. higher than the temperature 
required for laundry. 

Temperatures needed for laundry 
are often too high for general 
household use. One manufacturer 
of a gas hot water heater has solved 
this problem by providing two hot 
water outlets. One leads directly to 
the washer to supply very hot water 
and the second source of water is 
mixed to a moderate 125°F. which 
is considered safe for ordinary use. 


Water Softeners 


Hard water is a problem in many 
areas of this country. The minerals 
present in hard water combine with 
soap to form insoluble curds which 
coat laundry and produce a gray 
film. 

One of the most effective ways to 
combat hard water is by the in- 
stallation of an automatic water 
softener. This operates on the ion 
exchange principle. Hard water 
contains calcium and magnesium 
ions, the water softener contains 
sodium ions. As hard water flows 
through the softener the ions ex- 
change place to form sodium salts 
which are soluble in water. 

-ackaged water softeners solve 
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Ruud gas water heater provides very hot 
and moderately hot water at same time. 


the immediate laundering problem 
in many homes. There are two types 
available. The precipitating type 
combines with minerals to form in- 
soluble particles. It permits soap 
to act effectively, but thorough rins- 
ing is necessary to remove the 
particles. The non-precipitating 
water softener suspends the 
minerals in solution and the water 
remains clear. Soap suds will form 
instantly upon agitation without 
curds or film. Water softeners 
should also be used in rinse waters. 

If fabrics are grayed from ac- 
cumulated soap film, they should be 
washed in water containing non- 
precipitating water softener, but 
not soap. The softener will combine 
with soap film and remove it from 
fabric. 


Detergents 


Laundry detergents are agents 
which loosen dirt and grease from 
soiled fabrics. The action of the 
detergent plus the motion of hot 
agitated water removes soil which 
is then rinsed away with clear hot 
water. 

The two most commonly used de- 
tergents are soap and synthetic de- 
tergents. Soaps are made by com- 
bining fats or oils with alkali. They 
have excellent cleaning power, but 
have the disadvantage of combining 
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with minerals in untreated hard 
water to form insoluble curds. Syn- 
thetic detergents are made from a 
wide variety of materials such as 
certain petroleum constituents, 
coal-tar derivatives, chemically 
modified fatty acids and others. 
They have equally effective cleans- 
ing action in hard or soft water. 

Detergents are classified accord- 
ing to their cleansing power. 

Mild soaps are composed of equal 
portions of fat and alkali. They are 


recommended for hand washing fine | 


fabrics or garments of delicate con- 
struction. 


All purpose heavy duty soaps | 


contain alkaline builders which in- 
crease cleansing action. They are 
generally used in washing machines 
and for household cleaning. 

Light duty sudsing synthetic de- 
tergents are usually recommended 
for hand washing sheer fabrics. 

All purpose heavy duty synthetic 
detergents with sudsing action con- 


tain builders for increased cleans- | 


ing action. They can be used for all 
types of laundry and _ household 
cleaning jobs. 

Heavy duty low sudsing synthetic 
detergents are especially designed 
for use in automatic washing ma- 
chines where excessive suds reduce 
effective washing action. 

The amount of detergent to use 
in each washer load will be de- 
termined by the degree of soil in the 
laundry and the type of detergent 
being used. If a controlled low 
sudsing detergent is used, di- 


rections on the package should be | 


followed exactly. With soap and 
synthetic detergents a firm stand- 
ing suds 2 or 3 inches thick will in- 
dicate that enough detergent is dis- 
solved to make an efficient washing 
solution. 

The choice of a soap or a syn- 
thetic detergent will depend upon 


which is most effective under pre- | 


vailing water conditions. Whichever 
is chosen it must be remembered 
that soaps and synthetic detergents 
nullify each other’s cleansing action 
and cannot be combined. 
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MODERN HOME LAUNDERING 


Specially priced for Home Economists 


Here at last—a factual, how-to-do-it book on one of the most important, but often 
neglected, phases of home economics. Here you will find material for lesson after 
lesson, project after project, devoted to modern home laundering methods, laundry 
problems and their solutions. Not commercial propaganda—there’s not one word of 
advertising in this book. Not impractical theory—preparation of the text was in the 
hands of a group of scientists and home economic specialists exceptionally well qual- 
ified to discuss the subject of laundering. Their names are listed in the front of the 
book. Experts hail this book as a long-needed reference manual. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS SHOWS YOU HOW COMPLETE 
THIS NEW LAUNDERING TEXTBOOK IS 





Read how leading home economists 
evaluate “All About 
Modern Home Laundering” 


ELIZABETH SWEENEY HERBERT, 
Household Equipment Editor, McCall's: 
“Best all over treatment of the subject 
that I have seen ... up to the minute.” 
EDITH RAMSAY, Home Equipment 
Editor, The American Home: “‘A new and 
up-to-date book containing invaluable 
information on the easy way to better 
laundering.” 

IDA MIGLIARIO, Food and Equipment 
Editor, Household: ‘‘To own a copy is to 
learn how to safeguard your investment 
in fabrics, clothing. Every housewife should 
have one.” 

CATHERINE M. SULLIVAN, Exten- 
sion Specialist in Home Management, 
University of Illinois, ‘A ready source of 
reference for homemakers interested in 
improving laundry techniques and know- 
ing about developments in laundry equip- 
ment and supplies.” 











I, APPLIANCE EQUIPMENT 


The Automatic Washer . . . The Automatic 
Dryer... The Automatic Ironer and the Auto 
matic Steam-and-Dry Hand-Iron ... The Au 
tomatic Water Heater ... The Automatic 


Water Softener. 
Il. PACKAGED LAUNDRY ACCESSORIES 


Water Softeners Detergents .. . Bleaches 
... Bluing... Starches. 

III. FIBERS AND FABRICS 
The Fiber... The Yarn... The Fabric 
Dyeing... Special Finishes... Garment Con 
struction ... Blended Fabrics... Tags and 
Labels... Fiber Table (Washing, Drying and 
Ironing). 

IV. LAUNDERING METHODS , 
Getting the Laundry Ready . . . Loading the 
Automatic Washer... Washing... Bleaching 
... Bluing... Starching ... Stain Removal 
Drying in the Automatic Dryer ... Dampening 
and Ironing ... Folding and Storing 

V. THE LAUNDRY AREA 
The Location . The Layout. 

VI. THE UTILITIES—GAS, ELECTRICITY 


AND PLUMBING 
Your Gas Service ... Your Electric Service 
Your Plumbing. 
VII. YOUR OWN LAUNDRY MASTER PLAN 
VIII. THE INDEX 


SPECIAL /2-PRICE OFFER TO HOME ECONOMISTS! 


All About Modern Home Laundering—yours for only 50¢ 
Nationally Advertised price $1 


As soon as you see this exceptional 
reference book, you will agree that 
it is worth every penny of its regu- 
lar price. (In fact, 1t cost much more 
than $1 a copy to prepare.) But 
because of your strong influence in 


shaping the home-making practices 
of American women, the publishers 
offer you this 50% professional dis- 
count. 

Send for your copy today—use 
coupon in special coupon section. 


If you plan to use “All about Modern Home Laundering" as a textbook, order in lots of 12 or more ,at 35¢ each. 


RUUD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 


GENERAL OFFICES 


Toronto 14, Ontario 








for brightness 
and crispness use 
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FTER long wear some fabrics 
have a tendency to become yel- 
lowed or grayed. Bleaches and 
bluing will help restore whiteness to 
many fabrics if used correctly. How- 
ever, they should never be considered 
a substitute for thorough laundering. 


Bleaches 

Bleaches are excellent for remov- 
ing many types of stubborn stains, 
but very strong solutions may weak- 
en fibers. The frequency of use will 
depend upon the pieces to be treated. 
For instance, if laundry is badly 
yellowed or heavily stained, bleach 
will probably be used more often 
than for generally soiled laundry. 

Chlorine bleaches are available in 
both liquid and powdered form, and 
sodium perborate is sold as a dry 
powder. Chlorine bleach is much 
stronger than sodium perborate 
bleach and is recommended for use 
on white cottons and linens. Chlorine 
bleach can also be used on nylon 
if used according to directions on 
the package. Because sodium per- 
borate bleach is mild it can be safely 
applied to most man-made fibers and 
fabrics. However, it is not recom- 
mended for silk and woolens. 


Bluing 

Bluing is used to overcome the 
yellow tinge of some white fabrics. 
It does not bleach, but makes the 
fabrics appear whiter by restoring 
the blue tones in the yellowed fabric. 
Some bluings contain fluorescent 
substances which increase the de- 
gree of light reflection to yield a very 
white appearance without trace of 
blue color. 

A variety of bluings are on the 
market. Bluing is made in cakes, 
cubes, liquid, beads, and flakes. All 
types dissolve readily in water, but 
the method of using varies with the 
product. 

Cake, cube, and liquid bluings are 
generally used in the last rinse 
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water. The rinse water should be 
agitated to disperse the bluing and 
prevent streaking. The amount of 
bluing to be used usually depends 
upon the quantity of water and the 
numbers of pieces to be treated. 

Blue flakes and bead bluing are 
added to the wash water. The blue 
flakes serve both as a detergent and 
bluing. Bead bluing should be used 
in combination with a synthetic de- 
tergent and enough of the bluing 
used to withstand washing and rins- 
ing action. 


Starches 


Starching improves the appear- 
ance of many garments. It adds 
crispness and imparts a smooth fin- 
ish to the fabric. The light coating 
of starch helps the garment to stay 
cleaner by preventing soil from be- 
ing absorbed into the fabric. 

The degree of starching is a mat- 
ter of personal preference. In gen- 
eral, uniforms and collars require a 
heavy starch solution, dresses and 
shirts a medium starch solution, and 
curtains and sheer cottons a light 
starching. Almost all packages of 
starch contain recipes for making 
a basic solution which can be diluted 
to meet the needs of the fabrics to 
be starched. 

Starches are either of vegetable 
derivation or of plastic. Vegetable 
starches are available in dry and 
liquid form. The dry lump starch 
must be dissolved in cold water and 


cooked. Pregelatinized dry starches 
dissolve instantly in cold water, re- 
quire no cooking, and can be used 
immediately. One vegetable starch 
contains wax to prevent the starch 
from sticking to the iron. Laundry 
wax is also sold in separate packages 
and added to the basic starch solu- 
tion. Liquid vegetable starches can 
be used full strength or diluted with 
water as desired. 

Liquid plastic starch is claimed 
to have a more lasting effect than 
vegetable starches because it im- 
pregnates the fiber rather than just 
coating the surface. Thus, it is not 
easily washed out and does not have 
to be applied after every laundering. 

Fabric to be starched must be 
carefully washed, rinsed, and either 
damp-dried or fully dried according 
to the starch to be used. Vegetable 
starches are most effective on damp 
garments and plastic starches on 
dried garments. Cooked vegetable 
starches are most efficient when used 
very hot. For even penetration and 
coating all starch solutions should 
be gently worked through the fabric. 
Twisting and wringing should be 
avoided to prevent excessive wrink- 
ling. 

Starched fabrics should be_ uni- 
formly dampened before ironing to 
yield a smooth and shining surface. 
A correctly starched and_ pressed 
garment should be crisp and smooth. 
but never so stiff that it would cause 
discomfort. 
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A LESSON IN GOOD GROOMING 


lh arch ind tiny 
pan ried 


SPRINKLER STARCHING 
SO easy with NIAGARA Instant Starch 


1. Prepare Starch solutj 
Niagara.. - adding it graduall 


2. Sprinkle Clean dry dress by putting above 
Solution in Sprinkling bottle. . -Sprinkling 
Senerously until damp al] Over (but not wet), 
Fold dress and wrap in damp towel Or plastic. 
Hold 2 hours or 


more before ironing to insure 
even penetration Of moisture. * 


*To speed your demons 
@ second dress alread 
in a piece of Plastic 


tration, yOu can have 
Y sprinkled, wrapped 
and ready to fron. 
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Jane Ashley 
EPARTMENT 
HOME SERVICE D 
CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
17 Battery Place e New York 4, New York 
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from RIT first complete, 





The Facts 
You’ve Wanted 
In Quick, Easy 

To Use Form! 


Including ... 


Step by Step 7 


Directions For 
Machine Dyeing 
Questions and 
Answers On Machine 
Dyeing 

Choosing Colors For 
Machine Dyeing 
Dyeing Color Over 
Color In The 
Machine 

Complete Plan For 
A Demonstration Of 
Machine Dyeing 





All Purpose Rit 
Fabric Tints and 
Dyes... for nylon, 
all rayons, including 
acetates and mix- 
tures, cotton, silk, 
wool, linen—literally 
any fabric except 
glass or mineral fiber. 
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Because of the 

tremendous interest in 

washing machine dyeing ... because of 
the remarkable results possible when 
the proper dyes are used and the 
proper methods followed ... we 
believe you will find this new book 
unusually helpful. You'll find the 
answers to many questions in its pages, 
as well as carefully worked out 
suggestions on what-to-dye... and 
bow-to-dye ...in the washing machine. 


*Sorry, but this Rit book can be supplied only 

to teachers and home economists. Subjects cov- 

ered are planned so that students may make 
copies of various suggestions if desired. 


Prepared by the Rit Fashion and Home Economics Bureau 
————- SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY!-————- 


Rit Products Corporation 
1437 W. Morris Street, Indianapolis 6, Ind. 


Please send me a free copy of your new Rit book, ‘Dyeing 
In The Washing Machine.” 


Address_____ : ae 
City Stat a 
Teacher of_ : = 


Sc hool —_ = $e 


WASHING 
MACHINE 
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References on Home Laundry 


In preparing this home laundry 
section a wide variety of product 
information from all manufacturers 
was checked carefully, including 
booklets, brochures, and specifica- 
tion sheets. Teachers will find that 
building a file of such materials will 
be helpful in teaching home laundry 
units as well as in planning for space 
and equipment. 

Listed below are some general pub- 
lications which might be particular- 
ly useful for classroom references. 
Check our coupon section for many 
other excellent home laundry teach- 
ing aids. 


All About Modern Home Launder- 
ing, Ruud Manufacturing Company, 
Pittsburgh 1, Pa. This book was 
prepared with the help of Pauline 
Beery Mack, dean of Texas State 
College for Women, Elaine Knowles 
Weaver, associate professor of home 
economics, Ohio State University, 
and others active in various fields 
of research, textiles, and equipment. 
It is recommended as a comprehen- 
sive student text on home laundry 
and would be useful to homemakers. 
See the coupon section for special 
price rates to home economists. 


A Study of the Use of Three 
Types of Automatic Washer, Elaine 
Knowles Weaver, Research Bulletin 
715 Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Wooster, Ohio. This re- 
ports a study of automatic washers 
which was based on questions most 
frequently received from prospective 
buyers and from home owners who 
had laundry problems. Information 
is given on agitator, pulsator, and 
tumbler-type machines. 


Home Laundering, Home Econom- 
ics Institute, Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, Mansfield, Ohio. This 
handbook reviews principles of good 
laundering and discusses washing 
techniques for specific fibers. Also 
given are directions for use and 
care of home laundry appliances. 


Proctor’s Ironing Book, 
Proctor Electric Company, New 
York, N. Y. This book illustrates 
how to iron efficiently by using work 
simplification techniques. 


Mary 


Hot Water Magic, American Gas 
Association, New York, N. Y. A 
teacher’s manual shows modern ways 
to wash with special attention devot- 
ed to various types of fibers and to 
garment construction. Also avail: 
able in student editions. 
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FLUFFY, WELL-LAUNDERED BLANKETS ARE THE MARK OF A PROUD HOUSEWIFE. NO PRODUCT DOES A BETTER JOB ON BLANKETS THAN RINSO WITH SOLIUM. 


HOW TO WASH BLANKETS WITHOUT SHRINKING 


By Eleanor B. Cook, former Associate Editor of McCall’s 


They're very easy to launder and care for 
particularly if you wash them with Rinso. 


The advantages of Rinso are spectacularly revealed 
in the washing of blankets. If you follow the in 
structions on this page, your blankets will have that 
soft, downy feel that a new blanket has. That all 
blankets should have, no matter how many times 
you wash them. 

~ Wool socks and sweaters also stay soft as new 
when you wash them in rich Rinso suds. As a mat- 
ter of fact, you can wash almost anything success 
fully in Rinso. Including the new synthetic fabrics! 


Ainso contains 
sotiuM. [his extraordinary ingredient makes white 
clothes reflect more light. That's what makes the 
white clothes you wash in Rinso look whiter—and 
the prints look brighter—than 
when they were brand new! 
And that’s not all! You pay 
about 20% less for Rinso soap 


Of course, you know that only 


than for most other washday 
products. Rinso must satisfy 
you, or you get your money 
back, plus postage, from Lever 
Brothers Co., 390 Park Ave., 
New York 22, N.Y. 








*% 
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TO SHORTEN washing time, give stains and soiled 
areas such as bindings special treatment before washing. 
Brush a rich mixture of Rinso and warm water into the 
soiled areas with a soft brush or your fingertips. 















O your teachers dread the noon 
hour? Do you hear sighs of re- 
lief when the children are 

“corralled” back into the classroom 
for the afternoon session? Do your 
teachers spend ten to twenty min- 
utes each day collecting lunch 
money? Do you want to lift the 
morale of your teachers? 

The children are your greatest 
asset—they love to help. They 
thrive on responsibility and will 
lead you if you will only give them 
the opportunity. 

That is exactly what happened 
in our lunchrooms. The children led 
us to successful lunchrooms beyond 
our greatest hopes. They quickly 
assumed the responsibility of sell- 
ing and collecting lunchroom tickets, 
and supervising lunchroom de- 
corum, serving, and manners. 

To achieve our purpose of re- 
lieving teachers, we first talked the 
situation over in each classroom. 
The teachers presented their prob- 
lems to the children and appealed 
to them for relief: 

“Do you realize that the teachers 
in our school are on duty every 
minute of the school day when they 


Marie Peabody is supervisor of the 
school lunch in Brunswick, Maine. 


NOVEMBER, 1953 


have to stay in the cafeteria during 
the noon hour?” 

“Have you noticed that some- 
times we do not even have time to 
sit down and eat our lunches?” 

“Sometimes we do not even have 
an opportunity to wash properly 
before going to the cafeteria.” 

The children became very sympa- 
thetic and were eager to help. They 
wanted to find a way to relieve 
their teachers of the strain. 

After some discussion it was de- 
cided to form a pupil cafeteria 
council. This group consisted of 
two pupils from each of the three 
upper grades—four, five, and six. 
After talking over personal quali- 
fications needed to become a good 
council member, each room nomi- 
nated and elected its representative 
by secret ballot. 

The council then met with the 
cafeteria supervisor and_ school 
principal and discussed ways of 
improving the cafeteria and help- 
ing the teachers. The council voted 
to try to control the cafeteria with 
student leaders. Then they went 
into the classrooms and explained 
their plans to all the pupils in the 
school. 

Everyone was enthusiastic and 
eager to try the new plan. A leader 
from one of the three upper grades 
was appointed for each table in the 
cafeteria. These pupils were in- 
structed to act as hosts and host- 
esses. They were responsible for 
the well-being, table manners, con- 
versation, and general deportment 
of those who sat at their tables. If 
a situation became more than the 
leader could handle, he was to call 
a council member for advice. The 
council planned to meet several 
times a week to dispose of “stub- 
born” cases. 

Where were the teachers? 

All except one were either at 
home or enjoying lunch with a 
group in the teacher’s room. 





Let the Children Help 


... in the school lunch room 


By MARIE PEABODY 


The children insisted that they 
would not need any teachers in the 
-afeteria. And they didn’t! 

However, administration deemed 
it advisable to have someone on 
call in case of an emergency, such 
as illness or a call for the dis- 
missal of a pupil. A teacher is as- 
signed to eat her lunch in the 
kitchen while the lunch period is in 
session. In a school with ten teach- 
ers, this means a half hour duty 
every other week. The teachers love 
this plan, of course! 

Our pupil leadership has grown 
rapidly. It was only a short time 
before the pupils took complete 
charge of selling all the lunch 
tickets and checking the money 
each day. Then leaders were ap- 
pointed to supervise the children in 
grades one and two during their 
quiet period preceding outdoor 
play, and others were selected to 
serve the little children their 
lunches. 

Students were also appointed to 
the accident squad. This group 
dashes for mop, dust pan, and 
brush at the first sound of a crash. 
Committees decorate the cafeteria 
for various holidays and special 
occasions, and some children plan 
a short entertainment or “sing” for 
a stormy day activity. All these re- 
sponsibilities are rotated. This pro- 
vides an incentive to be a good 
citizen—for only a good citizen 
could hope to be a good leader. By 
taking an active part in the cafe- 
teria program, everyone feels that 
he is an important key figure in 
the total program. 

This pupil-participation plan 
made the work of the cafeteria per- 
sonnel easier; it has made a hap- 
pier and more unified student body, 
faculty, and school. 

Do your teachers dread cafeteria 
duty? Ours don’t, and our children 
enjoy every minute they spend in 
our school cafeterias. 
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By JACQUELINE de GOUMOIS 


WITH THE HOLIDAY SEASON FAST APPROACHING, 
IT'S A GOOD TIME TO PLAN A LESSON ON... 






A quick fudge, recipe courtesy Hershey. 


time of year when appetites are keen and 
the home is filled with fragrant odors that 
mean good eating and gracious hospitality ahead. 

Rich chocolate fudge, pecan pralines, or can- 
died citrus rinds—here is a selection of recipes 
planned for the holiday season. Some are old 
favorites that illustrate basic principles of candy 
cookery. Others emphasize new short-cut meth- 
ods using ingredients such as confectioners’ 
sugar and sweetened condensed milk. All have 
good keeping qualities—provided the family 
doesn’t find them first—and lend themselves to 
imaginative gift wrappings. 

Students will have greater interest in a candy 
lesson now if they plan to prepare their favorites 
for Christmas gifts. With gay packaging ma- 
terials, bright aluminum foil, cellophane, attrac- 
tive holiday papers, painted coffee cans, and 
other containers, they can make personalized 
gifts to be remembered. A candy-making project 

is also a good way to raise funds for a teen-age 
Date nut fondant using Borden's condensed milk. club or a 4-H group. 

Here are some hints for the candy maker. 
Follow recipes carefully and learn to use a candy 
Semi-sweet sugar balls, using Nestle chocolate, are fun to make. thermometer when needed. Choose a pan that 
is large enough for the candy to boil freely 
without running over, and heavy enough to pre- 
vent scorching. Remember, too, that atmos- 
pheric pressure and altitude affect temperature 
in candy cookery. On rainy days, when atmos- 
pheric pressure is low, it is advisable to cook 
candy a degree or so above that indicated in 
the recipe. At high altitudes, it is also necessary 
to use somewhat higher temperatures. Specific 
information on this point is usually available 
from universities and other agencies in these 
areas. 

Candy is a quick source of energy, and when 
prepared with milk, fruits, and nuts, as in thes: 
recipes, it has even higher nutritional value 


F ime oF ve loves candy! Especially at this 
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Fondant stuffed fruit and nuts—wrapped and ready for gift giving. 


A glamorous touch for any meal or 
party, here is a selection of candy 
for Christmas: 


Quick Marshmallow Fudge 


Some folks maintain there is only 
one way to make fudge—by the tra- 
ditional method. But even they will 
have to admit mighty good fudge 
can be turned out using the newer, 
short-cut methods. Here’s one we 
think you’ll like. 


21% cups sugar 

14 cup butter or margarine 
34 cup evaporated milk 

5 ounce jar marshmallow whip 
11%4 packages semi-sweet chocolate 
pieces 


BS 


Mix sugar, butter or margarine, 
evaporated milk, and marshmallow in 
saucepan. Heat quickly to boiling; 
boil 4 minutes, stirring constantly. 
Remove from heat; add chocolate and 
stir until chocolate is completely dis- 
solved. Pour into greased 9-inch square 
pan. Cool thoroughly; cut into squares. 
Makes 2%4 pounds. 


Chocclate Fudge with Nuts 
Now here’s a recipe for old-fash- 
ioned fudge—worth every bit of time 
and effort spent on it. 


2 tablespoons butter or maygarine 
cup evaporated milk 

(1 ounce} cakes chocolate, cut up 
cups sugar 

teaspoon vanilla extract 

cup broken nutmeats 


3 


mm NRE 


Melt butter or margarine in a 2- 
quart saucepan; use rubber spatula to 
bring it up around sides of pan, greas- 
ing well. Pour milk into pan, add 
chocolate, and heat slowly, stirring con- 
stantly until chocolate is melted and 
mixture is smooth. Add sugar and stir 
well to dissolve. 


(Continued on page 58) 
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These photos courtesy 
Western Beet Sugar Producers, Inc. 





Candied citrus rind, cellophane-wrapped in demitasse 
cups, and flavorful pecan pralines make lovely gifts. 


Popcorn balls, made with Karo syrup, are favorites with young and old. 


















For a festive 


Thanksgiving dinner. . . 


Serve 
Duckling 


Thanksgiving Dinner 


{serves four) 


Cream of Vegetable Soup 
Roast Duckling with Orange Stuffing 
Whipped Potatoes Buttered Asparagus 
Tossed Green Saiad 
Rolls and Butter 
Nesselrode Chiffon Pudding 
Beverage 
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Photo courtesy Long Island Duck 
Growers Marketing Cooperative, Inc. 





paring an elaborate meal. This is still the case in 

many homes, and most agree it’s worth the time and 
effort to set a festive table laden with good things to 
eat. But for today’s smaller family, a large turkey 
dinner may not be practical. It would mean an undue 
expenditure of time, and a week of leftovers—a sure 
way to take the charm out of any holiday meal. 

This problem may be solved in a number of ways. 
Turkey or chicken parts could be served. A half turkey 
or one of the small Beltsville turkeys would also make a 
good holiday meal for the family of two to four. But 
this Thanksgiving, why not suggest duckling? A tender 
young Long Island duckling, available fresh or frozen, 
takes only 11% to 2 hours’ cooking time, and allows 
four generous servings. Here’s the recipe for roast 
duckling with orange stuffing: 


| Fx was—when Thanksgiving meant hours pre- 


1 teaspoon salt 


4 cup butter or margarine 4 
14 cup finely diced onion 1g teaspoon pepper 
14 cup finely diced celery 14 teaspoon poultry 
2 tablespoons frozen con- seasoning 
centrated orange juice 1 duckling, 5-6 
4 cups cubed day-old bread pounds dressed wt. 


Melt butter in frying pan. Add onion and celery; cook 
until soft but not brown, about 10 minutes, stirring fre- 
quently. Remove from heat. Stir in orange juice. Add 
bread cubes and seasonings; mix gently but thoroughly. 
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Pack lightly in cavity of duckling. Close vent opening 
by tying string around poultry pins which have been in- 
serted from one side of vent to the other. Place duckling 
on rack in shallow baking pan, breast side up. Roast in 
slow oven, 325° F., until duck is tender and brown, 11'2 to 2 
hours, or until thermometer inserted in center of stuffing 
registers 165° F. If desired, 15 minutes before duckling is 
done, brush with 2 tablespoons honey. 


For variety, chopped apples, pears, prunes, or apricots 
may be added to the bread stuffing instead of the orange 
juice. The duckling should be stuffed just before roast- 
ing, and for best results it’s wise to use a meat ther- 
mometer inserted into the center of the stuffing. The 
thermometer will register 165° F. when the duck is 
medium done; 185° F. when well done. 

Dessert could be one of the traditional Thanksgiving 
pies—pumpkin, apple, or mince. But for something 
different, nesselrode chiffon pudding adds a glamourous 
touch. An easy-to-make gelatin dessert, it may be pre- 
pared a day in advance for added convenience. Here is 
the recipe: 


teaspoon vanilla 


semi-sweet chocolate 


1 envelope unflavored 14 

gelatin 14 teaspoon salt 
14 cup cold water 14 teaspoon rum flavoring 
3 eggs separated 14 cup heavy cream, whipped 
14 cup top milk 14 cup chopped candied fruits 
14 cup sugar 14 cup grated bitter or 
%4 


teaspoon nutmeg 


Soften gelatin in cold water. Beat egg yolks; add to 
milk and % cup of the sugar. Cook in top of double boiler 
until thick, stirring constantly. Add gelatin; stir until 
dissolved. Combine nutmeg, vanilla, salt, and rum flavor- 
ing; stir to smooth paste. Fold into custard. Cool, and 
when mixture begins to thicken, fold in stiffly beaten egg 


To start the meal serve an easy-to-prepare soup, This 
cream of vegetable soup is a combination of canned soups 
and fresh vegetables, garnished with ground black pepper. 


whites to which remaining ™% cup sugar has been added. 
Fold in whipped cream and fruit. Turn into 1-pint mold; 
garnish with additional candied fruit. Chill. Just before 
serving, unmold onto platter. Sprinkle with grated choc- 
olate, and serve with additional rum-flavored whipped cream 
if desired. Serves 5 to 6. 


Other time-saving suggestions are included in this 
menu. While the duckling is roasting, there is ample 
time to prepare the soup, salad, and vegetables. A de- 
licious cream of vegetable soup may be made from a 
combination of canned chicken broth, canned mushroom 
soup, and fresh vegetables. Frozen or canned asparagus 
will add pleasing color contrast, and just before serving 
time, packaged rolls may be heated in the oven. With 
a little planning, Thanksgiving dinner can be a trouble- 
free yet festive meal for the small family. 


If company's coming—roast two Long Island ducklings. Serve buffet style for added 
convenience. Nesselrode chiffon pudding is shown ct rear of this atfractive table. 





Photos this page courtesy American Spice Trade Association 














menus 


By MARION CRONAN 


for 


MONDAY 





Orange Juice 
Macaroni and Cheese 
Green Salad 

\% Liverwurst 
Sandwich* 
Chocolate 

Cup Cake 


V-8 Juice 

American 

Chop Suey 

Green Beans 

Whole Wheat Bread* 


Sliced Peaches 


Baked Stuffed 
Pork Chop 
Candied Sweet 

Potato 
Lima Beans 
Roll* 
Applesauce 
Cookie 


These menus are planned to meet requirements of 
the Type A Federal school lunch pattern. Milk is 
served with all meals and butter or margarine (*) is 
served on all breads. In addition to the A lunch 





TUESDAY 


Grapefruit Juice 
Hamburger Loaf 
Scalloped Potato 

Carrots 

Roll* 

Pineapple Upside 
Down Cake 


Fruit Juice 

Beef and Vegetable 
Pie with Biscuit 
Topping 

Turnip Strips 

Hard Roll* 

Peach Custard 


Grilled 
Frankfurter 
Baked Beans 
Apple, Raisin, 
Cabbage Salad 
Pineapple Gelatin 


Cheeseburger* 

Red Cabbage 
Slaw 

Fruited Lime 

Gelatin 






WEDNESDAY 


Baked Ham 
Raisin Sauce 
Mashed Potato 
Lima Beans 

and Mushrooms, 
Roll* 

Orange 

Chiffon Pie 


Corn Chowder 
Barbecue 

Cheese Sandwich 
Molded Fruit 

Salad 

Lemond Sponge 
Pudding 


Roast Lamb 
Mashed Potato 
Lima Beans 
Muffin* 
Chocolate 
Pudding 


Roast Turkey 
Mashed Potato 
Squash 
Cranberry Sauce 
Roll* 
Holiday 
Cup Cake 


DECEMBER 


THURSDAY 


Hot Chicken 
Sandwich* 

Peas 

Cranberry Relish 
Celery Sticks 
Prune Whip 

Cookie 


Lamb Fricassee 
on Rice 
Broccoli, Carrot, 
and Pineapple 
Salad 

Roll* 

Baked Apple 


Fruit Juice 
Spaghetti and 
Meat Balls 
Chef’s Salad 
Vienna Roll* 
Gingerbread 
Whipped Cream 


CHRISTMAS 
VACATION 


Director, School Lunch 
Brookline, Massachusetts 


_ FRIDAY 


Scalloped 
Haddock 
Baked Potato 
Buttered Spinach 
Applesauce 
Bran Muffin 
Cottage Pudding 
Chocolate Sauce 


Tomato Juice 
Salmon Loaf 
Cream Pea Sauce 
Asparagus 
Baking Powder 
Biscuit* 

Fruit Cup 


Cheese Strata 
Baked Stuffed 
Tomato 
Prune Muffin* 
Blueberry Tart 


a la carte items such as soup, sandwiches, salads, 
and desserts are sold at 8c each. The A lunch with 
milk is priced at 25c. These recipes have been 
tested. Recipes for starred items are on next page. 
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School Lunch Notes 


HE attention of all school lunch personnel 

will be directed towards Boston this month 
for the annual meeting of the American School 
Food Service Association, to be held November 
10-13 at the Hotel Statler. 

Mary Margaret McGovern, chairman of pub- 
licity for the convention, has expressed hope 
that school administrators and Parent-Teacher 
associations will also find much of interest in 
this year’s convention. 

An interesting program, including meetings 
and workshops covering all phases of school 
lunch, has been planned. Marion Cronan, 
Practical’s school lunch editor, is program 
chairman. 

Convention-goers will examine such funda- 
mental problems of school lunch management 
as: wise food purchasing, planned menus, 
record keeping, modern layouts, employee train- 
ing, and equipment standards. 

They will also hear talks on the need and 
methods for promoting good public relations 
and do’s and don’ts for TV shows, as well as 
the newer trends in nutrition and food tech- 
nology research and methods for teaching 
nutrition through the school lunch program. 

Another convention feature will be field trips 
to schools with outstanding layouts and lunch- 
room service. These will be combined with 
visits to points of historic interest. Chairman 
of the trips and tours committee is Eleanor 
G. Taylor. 

Eleanor Westfall, chairman of exhibits, has 
announced that more than 100 exhibitors will 
be showing at the convention. Here one can 
get acquainted with new products, and see how 
the old standbys have been streamlined. The 
exhibits are a must for everyone who is in the 
buying market now or expects to be in the 
future. 

The opening reception, Tuesday evening, No- 
vember 10, will be a gala Boston Tea Party 
with all the New England states participating 
as hosts. 


Growth of School Lunch 


The USDA reports that 1,600,000,000 meals 
were served in the school lunch program last 
year, with approximately one third of the 30 
million children in elementary and secondary 
schools participating. 

Schools taking part in the program are in 
the 48 states, District of Columbia, and the 
territories, and possessions—Alaska, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, Guam, and the Virgin Islands. 
Guam is included this year for the first time. 
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% BAKED LIMA BEANS and MUSHROOMS 50 servings 

4% pounds lima beans, dried % cup bacon fat or butter 

1% pounds mushrooms 1 gallon medium cream sauce 
1 cup onions, chopped 4 cup chopped pimientos 


Wash beans, cover with water, and soak overnight. Drain 
beans, add boiling water, and simmer until tender. Drain. 
Clean and slice mushroom caps and stems; cook with onions 
in fat. Make cream sauce and combine all ingredients 
carefully. Put mixture into greased baking pans. Bake 
in moderate oven (350° F.) for one half hour. 


ye BARBECUE CHEESE SANDWICH 50 servings 
3 quarts cheese, grated 16 eggs, hard cooked 
1% cups green peppers, 4 tablespoons Worcestershire 
chopped sauce 
2 cups onions, chopped 1% cups tomato catsup 
1% cups stuffed green olives, 4 cup margarine, melted 


chopped 4 dozen rolls 


Combine cheese, pepper, onion, eggs, olives, Worcestershire 
sauce, catsup, and margarine. Cut rolls. Spread mixture 
with #24 scoop on bottom half of each roll. Melt under 
broiler about 5 minutes until top is toasted. 


~ APPLESAUCE BRAN MUFFINS 50 servings 
5 cups sifted flour 4 cup dried egg 
14 cup baking powder % cup dried milk 
114 tablespoons salt 2 cups water 


14 cup sugar 234 cups applesauce 
1 quart bran 1 cup melted fat 


Sift flour, baking powder, sugar, salt, dried egg, and dried 
milk together. Add bran. Add water, applesauce and 
fat. Stir only until dry ingredients are moistened. Fill 
muffin pans 2/3 full. Bake at 400° F. for 20 minutes. 


SSSR KESSKS SHEETS SESE eee eRe eee eee 


ye APPLE, RAISIN, and CABBAGE SALAD 50 servings 
4 quarts cabbage, shredded 3 cups mayonnaise 

4 pounds apples, diced 2 tablespoons sugar 

Juice of 3 lemons 2 tablespoons horseradish, dry 
1 tablespoon salt 2 cups raisins 


Remove outer leaves from cabbage. Place in cold water 
until crisp; shred fine. Wash, core, and dice apples into 
4 inch pieces (do not peel apples). Marinate apples in 
lemon juice; drain just before combining with cabbage. 
Add salt to cabbage. Mix sugar and horseradish with 
mayonnaise. Soak raisins in warm water until plump. 
Drain. Combine cabbage, apples, and raisins. Add dress- 
ing and mix lightly. 











HE Textile Economics Bureau, 

Inc., recently released impressive 

figures showing that consump- 
tion of man-made textile fibers in- 
creased four-fold between 1937 and 
1951. Consumption of both natural 
and man-made textile fibers was 
more than six billion pounds in 
1951 or 36 per cent more than in 
1937. 

In the 15-year period the end-use 
consumption of man-made fibers in- 
creased 993,000,000 pounds, or 
nearly 400 per cent, while the com- 
bined gain for cotton, wool, silk, 
and linen was 669,000,000 pounds, 
or 15 per cent. Not included in this 
report is the rapid growth of non- 
cellulose fibers, such as_ nylon, 
Orlon, Dacron, dynel, Acrilan, and 
Vicara have made since 1951. Man- 
made fibers made their greatest 
gain between 1937-1951 in the in- 
dustrial textile field, the rubber in- 
dustry using a large share. 


Timely Tips 


With Christmas drawing near, 
we feel this is a good time to call 
attention to the attractive sewing 
boxes one sees at the notion count- 
ers and Singer Sewing Centers. 
Covered in vinyl plastics, metallic 
brocades, or simulated leathers, the 
sewing boxes are equipped with an 
assortment of spools of colored 
thread, thimble, needles, scissors. 

Some are the traditional flat 
shape and others are designed for 


Treasure chest for home sewers—fitted 
sewing box with removable tray, right. 
In simulated leather with snap lock at 
$5.95. Versatile sewing kit, below, can 
double as an evening bag. Covered with 
metallic brocade, faille lined, $4.95. 





By DOROTHY S. DAY 


dual purposes. For instance, one is 
shaped like a “train box’? with re- 
movable tray and_— snap lock. 
Another one, velvet lined, can be 
used later for a jewel box. 


Do You Know... 


.. . that wool experts in England 
say that the offspring of one female 
moth can eat 92 pounds of wool 
fiber in a single year? 

... that the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture estimates that carpet 
beetles and moths will do 200 to 
500 million dollars damage this 
year? 


Style Note for Teens 


Both boys and girls can be taught 
to do their patching these days. 
At all notion counters you can buy 
patches that are pressed on instead 
of sewed on. Sanforized denim 
patches for denim jeans, shorts, 
pedal pushers, shirts, and_ skirts 
will not shrink more than the 
original cloth. Other types of fabric 
menders were mentioned in our 
June 1953 issue. 


Really News 
Contour sheets made of nylon 


are in my estimation the epitome of 
convenience for the homemaker. 


Pepperell’s new Snug Fit Sheets 
are made of a soft, sheer nylon, 
porous enough to assure year-round 





What’s Going On in TEXTILES | 


sleeping comfort. They are light in 
weight, wash and dry quickly, and 
need little or no ironing. Because 
the new sheets have little bulk, 
they require one-third the usual 
storage space. 

A special seaming construction 
gives great strength at the corners, 
reduces slipping, and keeps the 
sheets securely in place for night- 
long comfort. The sheets retail for 
$5.95 twin size; $7.50 full size; 
matching pillow case $2.00. 


Companion Wallpapers and Fabrics 


F. Schumacher & Company intro- 
duced Part II of its famous museum 
collection of companion fabrics and 
wallpapers at the recent Home 
Furnishings Show in New York 
City. Highlighting the continuing 
trend toward blended wallpaper 
and fabric design, the collection in- 
cludes 78 wallpapers, all authentic 
reproductions of documents from 
the Schumacher archives. Combined 
with these patterns are 94 fabrics, 
some in the same pattern, some 
complementary. 

Because of the success of the 
museum collection Part I, the new 
group of coordinated fabrics and 
papers have been given extended 
national distribution. 


Rust-Resisting Needle Packet 


A new type of package utilizes 
a small packet of transparent, 
moisture-resistant Vinylite plastic 
sheeting to keep sewing machine 
needles from rusting. This is 
stapled into a matchbook-type fold- 
er. Size of needles and the sewing 
machines they will fit are listed on 
the packets. The package contain- 
ing four needles retails for 25 cents. 


Washable Jersey 


Smart fall fashions in one of the 
season’s most popular fabrics — 
jersey—become practical as well as 
pretty when made of Thalspun jer- 
sey containing Orlon acrylic fiber. 
Now in the stores are attractive, 
washable designs in Alamac Mill’s 
knitted fabric of 80 per cent Orlon 
and 20 per cent wool. 
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By Frances F. Mauck 


TUDENTS often ask, “Shall I place 
§ the stay tape for a waistline seam 
against the waist or against the skirt 
side of the seam?” The answer is to 
place it against the side of the seam 
which is most bulky. When the seam is 
pressed, the tape will be laid flat against 
the bulky side. For example, with a 
gathered seam of waist and plain edge 
of skirt seam, place tape against the 
gathers of waist seam. 


Maybe you think we are hipped on 
the subject of well-turned corners 
and points as at the corner of a 
collar or the point of a lapel. And 
maybe we are. This suggestion 
comes from Gladys Baird of San 







Teach Your Students 


COTTON 
FABRICS 


This Easy 
mB Visual Way! 
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A new, illustrated ‘COTTON FROM FIELD TO FABRIC’ is off the press. 


It is a one-package course of instruction on the cotton industry 
and its parade of versatile fabrics. 

“COTTON FROM FIELD TO FABRIC” is an authoritative manual. It includes 
121 sample swatches of principal cottons. Twenty-one photographs 
have been added to the revised edition to illustrate the complete 
story of cotton from planting through cultivating, harvesting, 
ginning, spinning, weaving, and finishing. 

This colorful book — plastic covered and spiral bound for 
easy reference — has been acclaimed a valuable teaching aid. By 
actually seeing and feeling samples of both new and conventional 
cotton fabrics, students learn to recognize and classify them, and 
to select them efficiently for their own needs. Available at actual 


Jose State College, California. 
Thread a needle with a strong 
doubled thread. Fasten it to the’ 
seam allowance as close as possible 
to the stitching line of the corner. 
Then turn the collar or lapel right 
side out and push the needle and 
thread through to the right side 
exactly on the stitching line. Draw 











the tread taut, gently. Presto! 
You have a clean-cut corner. 
e 


Have you tried sewing with dental 
floss? It’s good to use for sewing on 
buttons which are likely to receive 
great strain, such as on_ children’s 
clothes or your own play clothes. 


When you want bias tubing nar- 
row you want it narrow! Stitch it 
with a loose machine tension. After 
you have turned it right side out, 
stretch it so that the slack thread is 
taken up and tube made narrower. 

a 

Are you a keeper of corks? We are. 
We glued one to the side of our sew- 
ing box and keep our thimble on it. 
Of course, thimble and cork should fit. 


We use another cork to protect 
our finest scissors or shears. We 
push the points gently into the cork 
to guard them from damage and to 
keep them from poking into some- 
thing else in the sewing box. Of 
course, we’re a firm believer in tak- 
ing proper care of tools. 
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preparation cost — $3.25 





“Catalogue of Educational Material’’ 


“Three Posters’ (1 set per class) 


‘CATALOGUE OF EDUCATIONAL MATERIAL ON COTTON AND COTTON 
PRODUCTS”’ (Sixth revision). Contains list of charts, pam- 


phlets, booklets, books, motion pictures on cotton and 
cotton products. 


A set of three classroom POSTERS portraying steps from+pro- 
duction through processing and manufacturing of cotton 
and cottonseed products. (limit 1 set per class) 


“HISTORY OF COTTON TEXTILES’ — 24-page booklet of cartoon 
strips giving picture story of cotton from its beginning to 
the present day. (limit 25 per class) 


“STORY OF COTTON” ~ 24-page illustrated booklet giving a 
narrative account of cotton from field to finished product. 
(limit 15 per class) 


“COTTON Quiz” — 16-page cartoon booklet of questions and 
answers concerning cotton, cottonseed, and their products. 
(limit 15 per class) 


Order your copies today — Use this handy coupon 


National Cotton Council 

P. O. Box 76, Memphis 1, Tenn. 

[__] check or Money Order enclosed [_ ] Please bill me for 
__copies of ‘‘Cotton from Field to Fabric,’’ at $3.25 each. 
Also send me FREE teaching aids listed below: 





"Story of Cotton’ (15 per class) 


“Cotton Quiz” (15 per class) 


“History of Cotton Textiles’ (25 per class) 





Nome: 


Address: 





Zone: State: 





City: 
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ANY attractively-priced new 
Vi food products, the result of 
research in farming, food 
processing, and distribution, will be 
available this year, according to 
Paul S. Willis, President of the 
Grocery Manufacturers of America. 
ixamples cited by Mr. Willis in- 
cluded: ham from the new meat- 
type hog that produces more lean 
pork and less fat; green peas proc- 
essed by partial drying followed by 
freezing, a method called dehydro- 
frosting which can reduce storage 
and transportation costs; excellent 
quality cheddar cheese made _ in 
about half the usual time; whey 
cheese spread processed from whey 
proteins; and frozen fresh lemun 
puree, making use of fully ripe 
fruit unsuitable for long distance 
shipping. 


Stews for November 

The USDA reminds us that fall 
is a good time to serve nourishing 
beef stews. Especially appropriate 
now that medium and lower grade 
beef is in such good supply, a meal 
built around a hearty stew provides 
good eating at low cost. 


Institutional Pack Turkey 

A new commercial package of 
cut-up turkey is now available for 
restaurants and other institutions, 
the National Turkey Federation re- 
ports. The package consists of one 
large tom turkey, completely dis- 
jointed, with the parts segregated 
according to cooking procedure, 
either poaching or stewing. It will 
be available fresh or frozen, and 
the price is expected to be almost 
as low as that of whole eviscerated 
turkey. 


Yeast as a Food 


Volume production of  torula 
yeast, an inactive yeast produced 
from tree sugars, is expected as the 
result of an agreement between 
the Red Star Yeast Company and 
the Charmin Paper Mills, both of 
Wisconsin. 

Unlike the familiar yeast used in 
baking, torula yeast has no leaven- 
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ing power and is of purely nutri- 
tional value. An excellent source of 
vitamins and proteins, the pleasant- 
tasting yeast was first produced 
commercially during World War II 
when European countries, cut off 
from Western hemisphere meat sup- 
plies, used it as a dietary supple- 
ment. 

The two companies announced 
plans for further research on torula 
yeast as an ingredient for human 
foods, animal feed, and as a basic 
ingredient for pharmaceuticals. 


Coffee's Ready 


“The coffee will be ready in a 
minute...” About eight out of ten 
(82.7 per cent) hostesses make this 
announcement sometime during the 
evening to their guests, according 
to a recent Schaefer Housewives’ 
Opinion Poll of 6,340 homemakers. 

Tea was served as a refreshment 
beverage when entertaining at 
home by only one out of five in the 
25 to 50 age group. But in the age 
group over 50 almost one out of two 
served tea to their guests. 


New Booklets 


The Metropolitan Cook Book, in 
a gay new edition, is now available. 
With attractive illustrations, _ it 
presents interesting recipes for 
wholesome family meals. Teachers 
of home economics may obtain their 
free copy by writing to the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, 1 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

So Easy Recipes—And So Good, 
Too, a National Canners Association 
booklet, is planned for today’s 
homemaker who likes good food, 
easily and quickly prepared. It 
contains more than 100 tested 
recipes, menu suggestions, and 
hints on buying canned foods. For 
a free copy, write to Home Econom- 
ics Division, National Canners As- 
sociation, 1133 20th Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Parties with Personality contains 
plans and suggestions for gracious 
entertaining, from special holiday 
dinners to casual get-togethers and 


On in FOODS 


By JACQUELINE de GOUMOIS 


parties for the children. This at- 
tractive four-color, 48-page booklet 
includes a wealth of information on 
invitations, menus, decorations, and 
party activities. Send 50 cents and 
the trademark from a package of 
Richardson’s U-All-No after-dinner 
candies to the Thomas D. Richard- 
son Company, Atlantic and I Streets, 
Philadelphia 34, Pa. 

Caramel Surprises offers many 
ideas for using Kraft caramels in 
cakes, cookies, and other desserts. 
The folder is available for class- 
room distribution, without charge, 
from the Consumer Service Depart- 
ment, Kraft Foods Company, 500 
Peshtigo Court, Chicago 90, Illinois. 





Photo custom Ralston Purina Company 


An old-fashioned treat—whole wheat bis- 
cuits made with nutritious wheat cereal. 


14 cup uncooked instant or regular 
whole wheat cereal 
34 cup milk 
11% cups sifted all-purpose flour 
1 teaspoon salt 
214 teaspoons baking powder 
14 cup shortening 


Heat oven to 450° F. Mix uncooked 
cereal with milk in a 3-cup bowl. Sift 
flour, salt, and baking powder into a 
10-cup bowl. Add shortening and cut 
into flour mixture with pastry blender 
or two knives until mixture looks like 
coarse crumbs. Add milk and cereal 
mixture, stirring until all flour is damp 
and mixture forms one large ball. Fin- 
ish shaping into ball with hands. 
Knead on floured board—about 10 
times. Cut with biscuit cutter, dipping 
cutter in flour each time. Place % inch 
apart an ungreased cookie sheet. Bake 
on center rack 15 minutes. Serve hot 
and buttered. Makes 14 2-inch bis- 
cuits. 
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College Students’ Needs 
in Clothing Construction 


(Continued from page 13) 


me learn about seams, etc., but to me 
it is boring because I had done this 
in my high school course. However, 
I am learning more than I thought I 
would.” 

“Other ways might be more in- 
teresting, but I feel this was the 
best way to learn.” 

“I do not find it boring because 
we do not stay at one thing for a 
long time. I have learned a lot and 
now when I sew I think, should I 
use this technique? Would another 
be stronger, or faster?” 

“This plan was very interesting to 
me. I learned many new things that 
are valuable. After learning all the 
steps, we applied many of them in 
making a blouse. This gives more 
confidence for making other gar- 
ments. To have them carefully criti- 
cized is another good thing. This 
way we know the quality of our 
everyday sewing.” 

“T think we did the wise thing in 
following the plan agreed upon. 
Several times I got rather dis- 
couraged at trying to find how to do 
a thing, but now I see that it was 
for my cwn good. Now when I read 
patterns, see a garment, or look at 
a magazine, I know what the differ- 
ent sewing terms and processes are.” 

“T feel the plan we chose was very 
satisfactory. It seemed to work well 
for the girls who had never sewed 
before and for those who had. Even 
when I thought I knew how to carry 
out a project it was interesting to 
find that there was always something 
new to add to my way of doing it, 
or that there was a simpler or 
quicker way.” 

Many more student’ reactions 
could be given. These are the state- 
ments of college-age girls who, in 
general, have an interest in the 
clothing field. They discussed how 
much they would be expected to 
know after they completed the 
course. It is certainly true that even 
their friends expect them to know 
all the answers after a short course 
in clothing construction. It is doubt- 
ful that as much is expected of stu- 
dents of other skills after so short 
a learning period. 

The early discussions help students 
to realize how much there is to learn. 
With definite goals in mind, they are 
led to think about how they can be 
most successfully and interestingly 
accomplished. 

Not all groups of students would 
wish to carry on the same methods 
of learning, nor should all groups do 
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so. The age, interests, abilities, and 
final objectives always govern the 
decision. Other methods have been 
and are now used in our classes. This 
experiment was carried on in a short 
beginning course which is followed 
by one in which dresses are con- 
structed and patterns more thorough- 
ly studied. The girls in these groups 
seemed to feel more confidence in 
their later clothing construction 
work and were able to work with 
greater speed. 

The method just described is a sat- 
isfactory way to teach the funda- 


You'll Love 


mentals of clothing construction in 
college classes. This is especially 
true if the girls are to go on to pro- 
fessions that require a thorough 
knowledge of basic processes. 


Are you looking for new teaching aids? 
Be sure to check the coupon offers on 
pages 27 to 30 of this issue for many 
good business-sponsored teaching mate- 
rials. Also there is still time to send in 
coupons from Practical's annual teaching 
aids section printed in the September 


This 


onderful New Class Aid 


MEAL PLANNER NUMBER THREE 


> 
‘ Breakfast ¢ y Brunch 


OC nlerlaining 


———$—_ 


MOTHER'S PRIDE 
COFFEE RING 





RED STAR Place Mat MEAL PLANNERS 


Leading home economists call the new Red Star Meal Planners the best 
training aid to come along in years. Imagine! Individual place mats 


for each student in your baking class... 


brightly colored mats that 


combine a brand new yeast-raised coffee cake recipe with gaily illus- 
trated hints for junior hostesses. Your class will love 


this chance to plan a party while they bake a special 


dish for the occasion. 


No. 3 in this wonderful new Meal Planner series 
features Mother’s Pride Coffee Ring. The step-by-step 
instructions are clear and simple, timed to fit your 
class period ...the menu. table arrangement and 
decoration suggestions for breakfast or brunch add 
broader meaning and importance to the baking lesson. 

Order your supply of Red Star Meal Planner No. 3 
place mats right now—sent to you without charge. 


DRY YEAST 


SPECIAL 
ACTIVE 


RED STAR YEAST. Mitwat Kee 





Use the convenient form in the coupon section. 


RED STAR YEAST & PRODUCTS COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
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EPAIR and decorating expendi- 
tures are being reduced by 
many homeowners who are tak- 

ing advantage of the “Do-It-Your- 
self’? devices on the market. Mate- 
rials, tools, and detailed directions 
for all types of projects from cov- 
ering buttons to building homes 
have been produced during the past 
few years. 

Among the products available are 
precut, finished wood cabinets 
which are ready to assemble in any 
number of units desired. All hard- 
ware and fittings are provided along 
with plans and directions for in- 
stallation. Kits for making chairs 
and tables include frames, hard- 
ware, and upholstery material. If 
they are used according to instruc- 
tions attractive durable furniture 
will result. 

Wallpapering and painting jobs 
have been simplified, too. Many 
wallpapers are trimmed and pre- 
pasted for quick hanging. There is 
also an adhesive that is applied to 
the wall surface and the paper is 
pressed against it. It is slow drying 
so that the paper can be adjusted 
and matched without tearing or 
wrinkling. Paints are easy to apply 
with the new rollers which come in 
a variety of sizes and fabrics. Many 
of the new paints dry within an 
— without streaking or offensive 
oaor. 


Heating Innovation 


A new year-round air conditioner 
that automatically heats in winter 
and cools and dehumidifies in sum- 
mer but burns neither coal nor oil, 
nor uses water has been announced 
by the Westinghouse Electric Cor- 
poration. The new heating pump 
depends on electricity and air for 
its operation. The manufacturer 
claims that it is more effective than 
most conventional air conditioning 
units and operates at three times 
the efficiency of other types of elec- 
tric heating equipment. However, 
the unit is most adaptable to areas 
of the country where the low tem- 
perature range is not extreme or of 
long duration. 

The self-contained unit fits into 
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BY FLORENCE STASSEN 


the utility room or basement. It is 
installed by connection to electric 
power lines, condensate drain, and 
supply and return air ducts. The 
prices range from approximately 
$2500 to $3500. The cost of opera- 
ation is claimed to be comparable 
or less than other types of air con- 
ditioning equipment available. 
Mid-Way Sink 

A sink that can be installed in 
the center of the kitchen has been 
designed by the American Standard 
Kitchens. Almost 31% feet wide and 
4 feet long, the sink has two large 
bowls backed by a combination 
drainboard work counter. A swing- 
ing faucet and spray serves both 
sink bowls. The drains can _ be 
opened or closed by a lever located 
on the front of the sink cabinet. 
Other features include electric out- 
lets for appliances, and_ storage 
drawers and cabinets. The sink is 
available in white or in any of five 
colors. 


Waxed Floor Cleaner 


Excessive accumulation of wax 
on areas of floors which receive 
little traffic should be removed at 
least twice a year. A new cleaning 
compound designed especially for 
use on linoleum, rubber tile, as- 
phalt tile, vinyl plastic, sealed cork, 





Copper clad utensils are quickly polished 
to original luster with new liquid Samae. 
Easy to use, the liquid cleaner is wiped 
on with a soft cloth, then rinsed away. 


What’s Going On in the HOME 


ceramic tile, and other hard sur- 
face floorings has been announced 
by the makers of Johnson’s Wax. 
Called Kleen Floor, the cleaner is a 
powerful, but harmless agent which 
when mixed with hot water is very 
effective for removing heavy and 
hardened films of wax. Without 
-austics or abrasives, the cleaner 
penetrates and softens old wax so 
it can be removed without damag- 
ing the flooring. However, it is not 
recommended for wood floors, furni- 
ture, or woodwork because the 
water in the cleaning solution 
might raise the grain or cause 
warping. The hot solution may 
soften shellac or stain some floor 
varnishes. 
First Aid Hint 


Minor cuts and burns. which 
occur in the kitchen should be 
cared for immediately. For safety 
first have antiseptic and bandages 
stored on a convenient shelf. The 
new flesh colored Band-Aid plastic 
strips now have an adhesive that 
will stick firmly to the skin until 
removed. It will not loosen in water 
and provides good protection while 
washing dishes or doing other jobs 
that require putting hands in water. 

Vinyl Tiles 

Superior resistance to grease, 
solvents, and abrasion are _ the 
qualities claimed for Custom Corlon 
Tile just introduced by the Arm- 
strong Cork Company. Made of 
vinyl plastics, the tile is supposed 
to be superior to rubber tile in 
wearing qualites and equals rubber 
in indentation resistance. It is 
available in small or large squares 
in a choice of nine colors. 


Product Briefs 

> Have you tried an oblong pie 
pan? It has the capacity of a 9 inch 
round tin and yields six wedge 
shaped pieces, but takes less oven 
space. 

> When broiling small pieces of 
food in the electric rotisserie, re- 
place the single spit with an ac- 
cessory which has six skewers. It is 
made by the Rival Manufacturing 
Co. 
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Don't Learn Safety 
by Accident 


(Continued from page 9) 


4. Cultivate habits of emotional 
control. 

5. Understand and follow direc- 
tions carefully. 

6. Recognize the fact that one’s 
reactions slow down as age in- 
creases and that one’s ability to be 
discerning about details decreases 
with age. 

These few rules, brought into 
the daily lives of all family mem- 
bers, could do a great deal to de- 
crease home accidents. 


Conclusion 

Is home safety really important! 
Ask the family of three-year-old 
Mary. Because an open fireplace 
was left unguarded, Mary’s dress 
caught fire and she was painfully 
burned. After weeks of suffering 
and treatment she recovered, but 
she was badly disfigured. 

As the family went through this 
experience, what effect did it have 
on the home? How did the parents 
face the problem of how to treat 
Mary so she would feel at ease with 
others? How did they manage to 
have Mary treated just as other 
family members, and not as being 
different from them? How did they 
teach the other children to be care- 
ful, but not overly fearful of fires 
and accidents? 

Every person who has an interest 
in better family living has an inter- 
est in safety. Let’s not learn safety 
by accident! 





It's a Year for Tweeds 
(Continued from page 15) 


production most wool for Harris 
tweeds is still dyed by hand from 
vegetable dyes which are made on 
the islands from roots and plants. 

Just as natural coloring of wool 
symbolizes the Shetland tweed, and 
smoky shading and shiny brittle 
hairs mark the Harris tweeds, the 
Donegal tweed is characterized by 
a thick slub introduced in the yarn 
to give a multicolored, flecked ap- 
pearance. 

Donegal (the Irish pronounce the 
last syllable as though it were 
spelled “gol” and accent it heavily) 
is woven in the cottages of north- 
western Ireland, mainly in Donegal. 
The wool comes from the local Irish 
moorland sheep and it is inclined 
to be rough and coarse. Originally 
the Donegal tweed had a_ white 
warp and weft, and the color was 
dependent on the variegated slubs. 
There is no end to the variations of 
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coloring and weights now being 
used in commercial adaptations of 
the original hand-dyed, handspun, 
handwoven product. 

The Irish-born London designer, 
Digby Morton, received the inspira- 
tion for his fashion career from the 
interesting possibilities he saw in 
Donegal tweed while an art student 
in Dublin. He has created an in- 
ternational sensation with his Don- 
egal tweed slips which serve a 
morning-into-evening purpose. The 
basic sheath with narrow straps 
makes an evening dress. With a 
jersey overblouse it is appropriate 


for afternoon wear. The tweed 
middy-length jacket makes it a 
smart suit. 

The little-known Bainin  (pro- 
nounced Baw-neen) tweed is woven 
in the Aran Islands on the western 
coast of Ireland. Nearly always 
natural in color, it is primarily 
used in the heavy jackets of the 
Aran fishermen. However, Sybil 
Connolly, a talented young Dublin 
designer, is introducing Bainin to 
the international fashion world. 
She uses a very fine weight for 
daytime dresses, and the traditional 
heavy form for sport jackets. 


In any class you have, there’s 
a place for money management 


Use this dual program to 
teach money management 
for better family living 


10 different money management booklets deal realistically 
with all the income problems students and families face —cover 


everything from children’s spending to ways to plan for ade- 


quate recreation. 


4 filmstrip lectures dramatize basic money 
problems. Each is a 35 mm. silent filmstrip with / 
talk to be read while pictures are shown. Free on 


loan for one week, 


For complete listing of booklets and film- 
strips, send for this free folder, ——=p> 


MANAGEMENT 
f PROGRAM 





Money management can be fun to learn if the materials 
the teacher uses are written in a clear, lighthearted style. 
HEC's booklets and filmstrips will give you sure and easy 
ways to teach both secondary and adult education groups 


dustry. 





| Practical Guides for 
Better Living 


Consumer Education Department 
HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE 


a, craton 





about wise money management. Neither film- 
strips nor booklets contain any HEC advertis- 
ing. All have been approved by outstanding 
authorities in education, government, and in- 


Koi rric, Gorseten 0 ristirnes 


Director of Consumer Education 


FOR FREE Money 
Management Program, use 


coupon on page 28, PHE (1-3 
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Candy for Christmas 
(Continued from page 47) 


Cover pan and bring mixture to a 
ooil slowly; cook about 1 minute or 
until sugar crystals are steamed down 
from the sides of the pan. Remove 
cover and continue gentle cooking, with- 
out stirring, to a soft-ball stage (236° 
F.), about 20 minutes. Remove from 
heat; let stand, without moving, until 
candy is 110° F. or bottom of saucepan 
is lukewarm. Takes about 1 hour. 

Add vanilla and nutmeats; stir-beat 
until it becomes creamy, starts to 
stiffen, and loses its gloss, about 8 min- 
utes. Pour into a _ buttered 8-inch 
square pan, or a box which has been 


lined with waxed paper. Cut into pieces 
while still warm. Makes about 1 pound. 


Fondant-Stuffed Fruit 


Use this basic fondant recipe to 
make a creamy filling for fruits and 
nutmeats. It can be used for choco- 
late-dipped candies, too. Tint por- 
tions with a few drops of food col- 
oring and change flavoring for varia- 
tion. Fondant ripens when kept in 
a fruit jar with tight screw top. 
14 cup water 
cup light corn syrup 
teaspoon cream of tartar 
cups beet or cane sugar 
to 1 teaspoon vanilla extract 
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FREE! STREAMLINED, 


UP-TO-THE-MINUTE TEACHING AID ON 


LOW-TEMPERATURE MEAT COOKERY 


—something every teacher should have! 


It’s yours—absolutely free—a six-page 
tested teacher lesson plan on low-tem- 
perature meat cookery! It's packed with 
“know how” on cooking meats that are 
nutritious .. . flavorful... with crisp, rich 
brown surface everybody likes! 


Kitchen Bouquet offers you this plan, 
complete with mouth-watering recipes. 
You'll find it answers many questions 
students always ask. For example — 
“How is it possible to secure a crisp, 
rich brown surface for meat cooked at 
low temperature?” . . . “Does the tem- 
perature of raw meat affect the cooking 
time?” ... “Why should pork and veal 
never be broiled ?” 

Yes, this teaching material is so thor- 
ough, so useful—you'll find it a real aid! 
Remember, too, this leaflet is 84%" by 11" 
—just right for your loose-leaf notebook. 


SECTION TODAY! 


2 2-0z. bottle of 


USED BY GOOD COOKS AND CHEFS FOR OVER 70 YEARS 


GET THESE 3 TIME-SAVERS FREE! 
JUST MAIL COUPON IN SERVICE 


1 Helpful Teacher Lesson 


" Plan described above. 


" Kitchen Bouquet. 


3. Kitchen Bouquet Recipe 
Leaflets to give students. 
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Heat together water and corn syrup. 
Add cream of tartar and sugar; stir 
until dissolved. Cover and cook 1 min- 
ute until steam dissolves sugar crys- 
tals from sides. Uncover; cook rapidly 
without stirring to soft-ball stage 
(240° F.). Pour into ungreased shal- 
low pan; do not scrape saucepan. 

Allow the crystal-clear mixture to 
cool (fondant should feel slightly warm 
to back of your hand). Fold fondant 
back to the center of the pan with 
wooden spoon. Beat vigorously until 
creamy and firm enough to handle. Add 
flavoring; knead until creamy; shape 
into a long roll. Cut off small pieces 
and stuff into pitted prunes, dates, or 
figs; sandwich between walnut halves. 


_ Makes 1 pound fondant. 


Sugared Citrus Rinds 


Tender, sugar-coated grapefruit 
and orange rinds lend themselves 
beautifully to holiday gift wrap- 
pings. Remember these two secrets 
of preparation: have several short 
cooking periods to remove bitter 
avor and make rind tender, and 
drain well before adding sugar to 
prevent stickiness. 

Remove rind from grapefruit or 
orange in four length-wise sections; cut 
each section into four strips with scis- 
sors. Place strips in 14% quart sauce- 
pan and cover with cold water. Bring 
to a boil over high heat and cook for 
10 minutes uncovered. Drain. Repeat 
this cooking process 3 more times. 
After fourth cooking, drain 15 minutes. 

Measure rind, place in saucepan and 
add an equal measure of beet or cane 
sugar. Place over low heat and cook 


=> 


| slowly, stirring often with a fork until 


rind is translucent and shiny—about 30 
minutes. Remove from heat. 

Lift out separate pieces with a fork 
onto waxed paper; sprinkle generously 
with sugar. About 4 ounces of rind, 
after cooking, gives about %% pound 
sugared rind. To store, place in a 
tightly covered container between lay- 
ers of waxed paper. 


Man-sized Pralines 


Pecan pralines, tailored to fit in 
gaily decorated coffee cans for easy 
packing and mailing, are a real treat. 
Use the cover of a one or two pound 
coffee can to mark circles on waxed 
paper. Place paper on cookie sheets, 
then spoon candy within circles. To 
package, cut between circles, leav- 
ing a little paper to fold over each 
pattie. Pack in coffee can, cushion- 
ing between with crumpled waxed 
paper. 

134 cups beet or cane sugar 
34 cup brown sugar, firmly packed 
14 teaspoon salt 
14 teaspoon cream of tartar 
4 cup water 
2 tablespoons butter or margarine 
4 cup evaporated milk 
J teaspoon vanilla extract 
1 cup whole pecans 
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Combine sugars, salt, cream of tar- 
tar, and water in 1% quart saucepan. 
Bring to a boil over medium heat, stir- 
ring constantly. Slowly add butter or 
margarine and evaporated milk alter 
nately in small amounts, ending with 
butter or margarine. Stir constantly 
and be sure mixture does not stop boil- 
ing. Cook to soft-ball stage (236° F.) 
without stirring, about 7 minutes. Re- 
move from heat; allow to cool undis- 
turbed until bottom of pan is lukewarm. 

Add vanilla extract, pecans; beat 
with wooden spoon until mixture thick: 
ens, becomes lighter, and loses a little 
of its glossiness, about 5 minutes. Drop 
by spoonfuls within marked circles. 
Makes 6 pralines. 

Note: Watch carefully during beat- 
ing as candy turns creamy quickly. If 
too firm to drop, re-heat briefly by 
setting saucepan in pan of hot water. 


Semi-Sweet Sugar Balls 


Here’s a recipe that even children 
will find easy to prepare. These 
delicately-flavored candies make a 
distinctive Christmas gift. 


1 package semi-sweet chocolate 
pieces 
3 tablespoons light corn syrup 
14 cup orange juice 
21% cups crushed vanilla wafers 
14 cup confectioners’ sugar 
1 cup nutmeats, finely chopped 


to to 


Melt chocolate pieces over hot (not 
boiling) water. Remove from heat and 
add corn syrup and orange juice. Com- 
bine crushed vanilla wafers, sugar, and 
nutmeats; add the chocolate mixture 
and mix well. Let stand 30 minutes. 

Form into 1 inch balls. Roll in 
granulated sugar. Let ripen in cov- 
ered container at least several days. 
Makes about 4% dozen. 


Date Nut Fondant 


For a variation of the usual fon- 
dant, try this quick-and-easy candy 
made with sweetened condensed milk. 
No cooking is required. 

*% cup (1% can) sweetened 

condensed milk 

1 teaspoon vanilla extract 
4 cups sifted confectioners’ sugar 
1 cup chopped nutmeats 
14 cup chopped, pitted dates 


Combine sweetened condensed milk 
and vanilla. Gradually add confection- 
ers’ sugar; mix until smooth and 
creamy. Add chopped nuts and dates; 
blend well. Press into a square shal- 
low pan 8 x 8 x 2 inches. Chill until 
firm. Cut into 1 inch pieces. 


Quick Popcorn Balls 


Popcorn balls are a holiday tra- 
dition in some families. To make 
pastel popcorn balls, substitute light 
corn syrup in this recipe and tint 
the syrup with pink or green vege- 
table coloring. Flavor green syrup 
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with peppermint; pink syrup with 


wintergreen. 


1% cup salad oil 

ly cup popcern 

1% cup dark corn syrup 
iy cup sugar 

14 teaspoon salt 


Heat salad oil in a 4-quart covered 
kettle over medium heat 3 minutes. 
Add popcorn; cover, leaving small air- 
space at edge of cover. Shake fre- 
quently over medium heat until popping 
stops. Mix together corn syrup, sugar 
and salt. Add to popped corn in kettle 
and stir over medium heat until corn is 
evenly and completely coated, 3 to 5 
minutes. Remove from heat. 


| 


Form into balls, using as little pres- 
sure as possible. Use butter on hands 
if desired. Makes 6 popcorn balls 
about 2% inches in diameter. 

Candy-making is an activity stu- 
dents will enjoy. These wholesome 
and economical candies are easy and 
fun to prepare, and will have special 
significance when shared with family 
and friends at Christmas time. 

Teen-agers will find other ideas 
on foods to make as gifts, along with 
party suggestions, in the December 
9th issues of Senior Scholastic, 
World Week, and Practical English 
—all Scholastic magazines. 





Corn for canning is cut from cob mechanically after it has been thoroughly cleaned. 
Efficient and quick preparation means good quality canned foods at less cost. 


Efficient, Effective Teaching Aids 


Here are modern teaching aids 
covering important phases of 
canned foods . . . complete with 
colorful and profusely illustrated 
leaflets for student use. 

Concise and comprehensive, 
designed especially for classroom 
use, this material contains such 
useful information as menus and 
recipes; tables giving nutritive 
values per serving of canned foods; 


a wall chart showing actual sizes 
of common cans and jars; a guide 
explaining the importance of the 
information given on labels. 


To order use 
Coupon Service Section 
HOME ECONOMICS DIVISION 
NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 


1133 20th STREET N.W. *« WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 














Books in Review a 
McKnight Publications WHY NOT “GLAMOUR 


(Continued from page 5) 


“Practical Parliamentary Procedure” | | cludes information on safety rules, IN THE LABORATORY? 


how to use equipment and utensils, 
Rules of Order Book measurement, setting the table, and The Pinafore Apron 
Sornee ees cleaning up. It may be obtained 
By Rose Marie Cruzan. from Alumni Publications, 318 East $1 75 
ee ce maee aceon aoe 32nd Street, New York 16, N. Y., e 
ere seal ane cnaliy: whiter. | at 25¢ per copy. ND DOZEN ALL 
eps’ to obtain_action, tells || "The Little Chef’s Book, prepared ONE THOUSA 


pointers” for, members “and | | by the home economics department | READY FOR SHIPPING! 


officers, rules for motions, 


amendments, nominations and of the Crosley Division of the Avco 
elections, Accurate in all re he ° 
one. cee Seeneren, aad Manufacturing Corporation, pre- 
resentation oOo ils DOOK are . . 

based upon Standard Rules | sents a good selection of recipes 


of Order and actual teaching r E 3 
gage ns ggg that children will enjoy preparing. 
loa $2.50 It also features line drawings, 
. games, and quiz questions for add- 
“How Personalities ed interest. Copies of this booklet 
are available from Crosley dealers 
Grow” and distributors throughout the 

By Helen Shacter. ‘This book country. There is no charge. 


deals with ways to understand Sugar and Spice Cookbook, orig- 


ourselves and others; how to 


meet social and emotional needs; inally written by Julia Kiene, home 


how people act when social and 


emotional needs are not met; economics director of Westinghouse 


and why individuals behave as 
4 on auitelty that adie Oe Electric Corporation, for her own 
a. pen Piggy implications of | grandchildren, is another good 
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